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ON THE CONVENTION FLOOR 














FAMOUS LAST 


‘it may never happen 


True—and let’s hope it never does. But the 
moment when we're least expecting it would 
be the best moment for an aggressor to attack. 
And the atom bomb isn’t the only emergency 
that may hit us. Fires, floods, explosions, 
tornadoes also strike with little or no warning. 
Be ready for disaster, whatever form it takes. 
Do these simple things TODAY: 


[| Enlist the help of your local Civil Defense 
Director, 


["] Check contents and locations of first-aid kits. 


[ ] Send staff to Red Cross courses. They may 
save your life. 


[] Promote preparedness in your community. Your 
local CD Director can show you how. 


Set the standard of preparedness in your plant 
city—check off these four simple points NOW, 
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BEHIND THE BY-LINES 











| m MONTH'S COVER PICTURE marks a new high in 
realistic photo coverage of International conventions. Shunning the 
artificial results almost always obtained from use of a big 
camera and direct flash, our photographer prowled about convention 
hall with a miniature camera and special “fast” lens. Using 
available light he was able to work unobtrusively, capturing the 
drama of this great convention as it actually happened. In many 
instances the subjects never knew they were being photographed, 
which is just the way we wanted it. The cover shot was taken 
during the business session on Wednesday. Roaming about the floor, 
photographer McCullough, whose work is familiar to readers of 
this magazine, noticed a cluster of men around one of the audience 
microphones. In just a few seconds he took several pictures showing 
one Kiwanian clamoring for recognition. “I had a feeling this 
would be a good shot,” 
recalls our alert pho- 
tographer. One look at 
the pictures convinced 
us he was right. The 
shot we finally selected 
shows freedom in action 
—one of the basic tenets 
of Kiwanis. Since our 
convention coverage is 
keyed to this thought 
“On the Convention 
Floor” was a_ logical 
choice for the cover. 





Robert McCullough photo 


J UST ABOUT the toughest and most 
interesting job of our editorial 

year is choosing photos for the big 
convention issue. This time the 

task took longer than usual because 
we had 1000 pictures to choose 

from. The first step was sorting 
proofs. The photographer sent us 
contact prints showing each exposure 
that he made. Some were two and 
one-quarter inches square; others 
only one inch long. So in many 
instances we used magnifying glasses 
to study facial expressions and 
other details. Most of the exposures 
were eliminated for one reason or another and then individual 
enlargements were made of each photo that is reproduced 

in the magazine. We thought you would like to see us at work 
on this big project, so here, from left to right, are Art Director 
Crippen, Editor Peterson and Managing Editor Keysor. 





\ 
| THE END OF JUNE, each club secretary received a 

special report from The Kiwanis Magazine. In it the editors 
summarized the contents of the July issue and suggested that the 
information might be of interest to all club members. This 
preview will be sent every month in response to requests for an 
advance report. After over two years of editing a bulletin 

in our own club, we have a hunch that many other bulletin editors 
will want to use brief filler items about forthcoming 

magazine features and articles that are of special interest to 

their own clubs. C.W.K. 
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FUND RAISING 
THE FORDWAY 
IS GOOD 


PUBLIC 
RELATIONS 































INVESTIGATE . . . 
THE FORDWAY PLAN 


The hundreds of organizations 
now using The Fordway Plan have 
discovered that it is not only a sure- 
fire method for raising money for 
charity, but also an excellent public 
relations program. 

Each Ford Gum machine carries 
the name of your organization and the 
charity you support, keeping the public 
ever-conscious of the service you are 
rendering to your community. 

For risk-free, trouble-free, year- 
round fund-raising, investigate The 
Fordway Plan. 


OVER 1200 KIWANIS CLUBS 


USE THE FORDWAY PLAN 


To find out how your club 
can benefit, write to: 


GUM & MACHINE CO.,INC. 


AKRON, NEW YORK 
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ALL-STEEL 
FOLDING CHAIRS 


my 


Attractive 








Stacks Compactly. 
All-Steel, Padded or 
Plywood Seat. 


1 extra tubular 
reinforcing brace 
underneath front 
of seat. 

2 extra solid steel 


which seat pivots 
3 extra solid steel 
reinforcing plates 
on both sides of 


Seat. 


reinforcement 
inside front legs at 


5 extra steel brace 
between rear legs 


of one. 


nN TODAY! 


MAIL COUPO 


—_— 

—_—— 
—_— 

—_—_—— 


viRCO MFG CORPORATION, KI-74 — 
P. O. Box 44846, Station H, Los Angeles, 


Please send VIRCO Catalog 


Nome 


my 


Zone State 
| City 


| Position 


| 
| 
— | 
| Address | 
| 
| 
| 
all 


Club 


WAT CON onion 





15134 So. Vermont Ave. Los A 
Mailing Address —P.0. Box 44 
Manutacturing Plant 
Eastern Sales Office 11 W. 42nd St. New York 36, N.Y. 


. Caliternia 
. Station H, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Conway, Arkansas 


Lightweight, Durable. 


VIRCO Plus 5S... 


OUTSTANDING FEATURES 


rod —not rivets—on 


between front legs. 


4 extrasteel tubular 
seat pivoting point. 


—two braces instead 





“MAKERS OF AMERICA’S FINEST 
SCHOOL DESKS, CHAIRS & TABLES” 


























Memorial Day Mixup? 


..In the article “A New Club Is Born” 
| (April 1954), there is a caption under 
}one of the pictures stating “The town’s 
|{Murphysboro, Illinois} most famous 
| citizen was Union General Logan, who, 
|as commander of the GAR, proclaimed 
|the first Memorial Day in 1868....” 
| Memorial Day was actually’ begun in 
Columbus, Mississippi, where the women 
realized that both sides had fought for 
the cause they thought just and each 
was entitled to what beauty § and 
thoughtfulness was alive in that day or 
any day 

John W. Slaughter, Jr., Kiwanian 


Columbus, Mississippi 





...Concerning the letter...from John 
Slaughter...the caption in question was 
correct, and I quote The Encyclopedia 
Americana, published by Americana 


Corporation, Copyright 1952, Volume 
VIII, page 567: 
“On May 5, 1868, General John A. 


Logan, the Commander in Chief of the 
Grand Army of the Republic, issued an 
order appointing May 30 of that year for 
Grand Army services in so decorating 
graves—choosing that day possibly as 
being the date of discharge of the last 
Union volunteer of the war. It is 
| served as a holiday in all of the states, 





ob- 


with the exception of Alabama, Georgia, 
|Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina 
j}and South Carolina. In Virginia it is 
| called Confederate Memorial Day. It is 
la holiday also in Alaska, the District 
'of Columbia, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the 
Philippine Islands, the Virgin Islands 
j}and the Canal Zone.” 

| Similar information may also be found 
jin The World Book Encyclopedia and 
| Encyclopedia Britannica. 

It is interesting to note that this day, 
which was proclaimed by General John 
A. Logan, is not observed in Mississippi. 
Actually, only the custom of decorating 
the graves was begun in the southern 


states.... 
E. D. Kearney, President 
Murphysboro, Illinois 
Cards Across the Border 


In The Kiwanis Magazine for April 
...the editorial by Ben Dean, “To a Ki- 
wanian Across the Border,” [prompted] 
our club...to send out a very welcome 
and catchy card to all of the clubs in 
{Canada during the US-Canada Good- 
| Will Week. We contacted every club in 
Canada with a one-cent greeting postal 
ecard, which worded very effec- 
tively. The results assured our club a 
return of around sixty individual let- 
| ters from the presidents of those various 
| clubs... 


was 


Jack B. Ewing, President 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 





Credit for the Teachers 

In the May issue we read with much 
interest the incomplete story of “What 
US Dollars Are Doing in Iran,” by Ezra 
J. Poulson. All he tells is very gratify- 
ing. 

What amazes [me] is that he never 
mentioned the Point Four workers who 
have gone before the technical work- 
ers, worked with the educational lead- 
ers, teachers and_ teacher-education 
programs, and built a part of the foun- 
dation on which the technical can rise. 

One of these Point Four workers 
helped get the teachers and teacher-ed- 
ucation workers started on a program of 

.teaching things that were needed as 
to health, sanitation, reforestation, more 
adequate agricultural practices, teach- 
ing the fundamentals of reading....The 
sum total of the efforts of the educa- 
tional Point Four workers must have 
been very, very great. So allow me to 
urge that the teachers be given credit. 

A. R. Mead, Kiwanian 
Gainesville, Florida 


Seven At One Time! 
...1 thought you might be interested to 
know that our club inducted seven new 
members in one ceremony. I believe 
this may be a record. 
Tom McKernon, President 
Southwest Detroit, Michigan 


Guilty as Charged 

Thanks for getting us to that quarter 
million goal so quick. But even over 
here in Washington, D. C., 225,000 is 
25,000 short of 250,000. 

You know though that 25,000 is not a 
big figure for us and our membership 
team will give you this goal for a for- 
tieth anniversary present. There are so 
many more than 25,000 good men around 
our two countries just waiting for 
Kiwanis...that we can’t miss! 

And judging from the spirit shown at 
the Miami convention, we won’t miss. 
More and more of our members are un- 
selfishly offering to share their privi- 
leges with others. So keep the quarter 
million type set. It won’t be long before 
you can run that headline again and 
you'll be correct. 

Martin T. 
1954 International Committee 
on Attendance and Membership 


Viegand, Chairman 


Committee Chairman Wiegand was 
the first to point out that on page six 
of the May issue we captioned the news 
of Kiwanis’ 225,000th member as “Mem- 
bership Reaches Quarter Million.” The 
editors, who have always had trouble 
with their mathematics, plead guilty as 
charged. —THE EDITORS 
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GET THIS BOOK! 


“Your Business Records” 
BY J. K. LASSER 





CS: 
ch /o J. K. LASSER, C. P. A. 
Author ot ‘Your Income 
Tax'’ and ‘How to Run 

@ Small Business’ 

Are you sure you have adequate records 
for income tax examinations? Does your 
against embezzle- 
Does it provide 


record system guard 


ment, and cash losses? 
guidance for good management? If not, 
you'll want this new Lasser book! 
“Your Business Records” tells you, 
step-by-step, how to set up an easy, safe, 
low-cost record-keeping system. Tells how 
to keep all the records you need for 
efficient management! For your copy, 
write The Standard Register Co., 108 
Campbell Street, Dayton 1, Ohio. 


Standard Register 
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©) Paperwork Simplification 
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PROGRAM SUGGESTIO 


SEPTEMBER 


>» Labor Day 

Labor Day—celebrated September 6 in 
both the US and Canada—is a signifi- 
cant fime to build a program around 
the eighth current Objective of Kiwanis: 
“Work for a clear understanding of the 
interdependence of labor and manage- 
ment.” One of the best ways to do this 
during club meetings is to set up forums 
and panels for discussion of labor-man- 
agement questions. Business and labor 
leaders in your community can be asked 
to participate. 


>» Sunday School Week 
National Sunday School Week, cele- 
brated September 19-26, is designed to 
increase interest and enrollment in Sun- 
day schools and give children a con- 
sciousness of God 

You can ask a local Sunday school 
the club why Sunday 
you might 


teacher to tell 
schools are important. Or 
invite a number of 
tend your Sunday school week meeting 
and what Sunday 


school has 
meant to them 


youngsters to at- 


describe 


>» Gold Star Mother’s Day 
Gold Star Mother’s Day, September 26, 
is a good chance to schedule a patriotic 


and inspirational program. Somebody 
can analyze the significance of the sac- 
rifice made by our war dead. Some 


clubs will invite local Gold Star Mothers 
to attend and receive a special tribute. 


>» Christian Education Week 

During Christian Education Week, Sep- 
tember 26-October 3, stress will be 
placed upon the world-wide importance 
of churches and the need for public 
support. Ministers, priests or leading 
laymen are qualified to speak on this 


subject 


> Football Fanfare 


The school football teams in your 
community need the support of your 
club. For this reason many clubs in- 


vite the local team and its coaches to a 
club meeting early in September. Foot- 
ball movies can be shown. Or the coach 
and team captains can talk about the 
forthcoming season. 


> Spelling Bee 

To add some fun to 
schedule, pit several Kiwanians against 
local high school pupils in a spelling 
contest! This makes for an amusing 
show for everyone. The Topeka, Kan- 
sas club put on such a program recently. 
team was spelled down 
while the audience 


your program 


Its five-man 
by the pupils, 
laughed and applauded. 


> Salute to Teachers 

To show their appreciation for teachers, 
many clubs invite teachers to testi- 
monial club meetings. Some clubs also 
make it a point to welcome every new 
teacher who comes to their community. 
The Duluth, Minnesota club used one 
of its noon meetings to honor seventy- 
five faculty members of the University 





s 


of Minnesota at Duluth. This meeting 
was called “Town Meets Gown.” 


>» Key Club Visit 

Key Clubbers look forward to and 
enjoy visits by their sponsoring Kiwanis 
club. The Squirrel Hill, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania club makes two of these 
calls every year to the Taylor Allder- 
dice Key Club. The two groups have a 
luncheon, then meet jointly for a busi- 
ness and entertainment program ar- 
ranged by the Key Clubbers. “We find 
this to be an effective means of creat- 
ing enthusiasm and interest in the Key 
Club...,” says Kiwanian Sam Rosen- 
thal. 

This feeling has resulted in the estab- 
lishment of a scholastic and loan fund 
for worthwhile pupils, and each year 
the Squirrel Hill club holds a banquet 
in honor of Taylor Allderdice athletes, 
outstanding pupils and the scholarship 
winner. 


» Films Available 

The story of how modern 
affected by fossils of plants and animals 
that lived centuries ago is told in “The 
Fossil Story,” a new film produced by 
the Shell Oil Company. This 16 mm pic- 
ture runs nineteen minutes and is avail- 
able free upon written request to the 
Shell Film Library, Room 4226, 50 West 
50th Street, New York 20, New York; 
and 100 Bush Street, San Francisco, 
California. 

The General Electric Company has 
hundreds of films about education, sales 
promotion, training, history, 
agriculture, industrial arts, general sci- 


living is 


technical 


ence, home economics, photography and 
social studies. GE lends these films at 
no cost other than postage. For a film 
catalog, write to the General Electric 
Film Library closest to you: Atlanta, 
Peachtree Road at 28th Street, 
Maryland—111 Park 
Massachusetts 140 
Chicago, Illinois—PO 
South Canal Street; 
Cleveiand, Ohio—4966 Woodland Ave- 
nue; Dallas, Texas—1801 North Lamar 
Street; Denver, Colorado—650 Seven- 
teenth Street; Detroit, Michigan—700 
Antoinette Street; Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia—212 North Vignes Street; New 
York, New York—570 Lexington Ave- 
nue; Philadelphia, Pennsylvania—1405 
Locust Street; Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
535 Smithfield Street; St. Louis, Mis- 
North Fourth Street; Salt 
Lake City, Utah—200 South Main 
Street; San Francisco, California—235 
Montgomery Street; Seattle, Washing- 
ton—710 Second Avenue; Washington, 
D. C.—777 Fourteenth Street, N.W. 


Georgia 
NW; Baltimore, 
Avenue; Boston, 
Federal Street; 
Box 5970A, 840 


souri—112 


COMING EVENTS 


> October 

National Newspaper Week—October 1-8 
Fire Prevention Week—October 3-9 
Canadian Thanksgiving Day—October 9 
United Nations Week—October 17-24 
National Bible Week—October 18-24 
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EDITORIAL 








as in a Midwestern city a po- 
litical machine defeated a reform administration by 
a scant 300 votes because thousands of “good peo- 
ple” who thought the election was in the bag 
wouldn’t take the trouble to vote. 

In the last election, in a state with 
millions of voters, one more vote per precinct for 
the opposition candidate would have defeated the 
incumbent governor. 

A school bond issue election was lost 
because a handful of Joes with children who would 
benefit by improved schools preferred to go fish- 
ing instead of to the polls. 

Lazy, indifferent citizens are never 
more wrong than when they say, “My vote won't 
make any difference anyway.” 

Refugees and displaced persons who 
come to America are amazed at the lack of inter- 
est of native citizens in voting. 

The reverence in which naturalized 
citizens hold their newly gained privilege to vote 
puts to shame millions of Americans who were 
born with the right. 

One of the glaring weaknesses of our 
democracies is the disregard of large areas of our 
populations of their duty to vote. 

Few aspects of our republic lend more 
encouragement to the Communists in their belief 
that our capitalistic countries can be undermined 
and destroyed than the apparent “don’t care” atti- 
tude of so many people in elections at all levels. 

The right to vote is the essence of all 
the freedoms we enjoy. 

Seldom do we stop to realize the ter- 
rific cost of that right, or we would treat it with 
more respect. 

All the blood and sacrifice, all the 
self-denial and suffering of past generations were 
spent to insure this right of ours to vote. 

What ingrates we are to abuse an in- 
heritance so precious. 

Nor is that all the cost. 

We rail at high taxes—at the burden- 
some millions poured into defense—at the vast 
treasure of goods and gold spent to strengthen free 
peoples everywhere against the Red menace. 

Like it or not, this is the costly in- 
vestment we make in this world of jet planes and 
hydrogen bombs to protect our right to vote, our 
right to govern ourselves and enjoy our freedoms. 

Figure your taxes—figure the heavy 
mortgage the federal government has on your 
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Too costly an investment to neglect 


By BEN DEAN, Past International President 


assets in terms of national debt—and it will be 
obvious that the familiar, neglected right to vote 
is one of our most costly possessions. 

Because as native citizens we inherit 
it—because there is no penalty for not voting 
because it is a right shared by all—too many of 
us attach no value to it. 

There are those who say too much 
importance is given to getting out the vote. That 
it matters not whether the vote is large or small, 
voters have their candidates picked for them by 
machines and have only the option of voting for 
what they deem the lesser of two evils. 


Burt THE FACT is that a large vote, re- 
flecting a citizenship that is alert and concerned, 
has a disciplinary effect on parties and conventions 
to encourage the nomination of reputable and ca- 
pable candidates. And citizens of superior charac- 
ter and ability are more easily persuaded to stand 
for office when they are convinced that the elec- 
torate is really in earnest. 

Maybe it is a mistake to stress voting 
as a duty. People do not like to be reminded of 
their duties. 

Perhaps more people could be shocked 
or shamed into voting if they could be shown 
what a wasteful investment they make in paying 
these heavy taxes without using the power at the 
polls it buys. 

Kiwanians, we like to believe, register 
and vote practically one hundred per cent in elec- 
tions at all levels. But responsibility does not end 
there. 

As community leaders we are obli- 
gated to try to get our localities to go to the polls 
in maximum numbers—to needle and cajole and 
nudge and repeatedly remind our fellow citizens 
their votes are needed. 

Kiwanians demonstrated in the Ballot 
Battalion two years ago that service clubs and 
kindred local organizations are the ideal vehicles 
to get out the vote. 

July is not too early for our clubs to 
begin planning to get out the vote for the coming 
fall elections. Clubs now have the experience and 
the know-how, but months are needed to get your 
community organized. Now is the time to start. 

Hasn’t the time arrived when every 
Kiwanis club should adopt as standard club pro- 
cedure and community responsibility an effort to 
get out the vote at every election? THE END 
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Kiwanis believes in the free man 


President Forsythe 
addresses the convention. 


THIS, KIWANIANS BELIEVE 
Kiwanis believes in the free man. 


The fre € man isa fre € citizen, 
He is free to think, to learn, to speak, t 
io ele té 
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. AND THOUGHTFUL, the men of Kiwanis sat listen- 
\/ ing as the stirring words of this year’s first resolution 
echoed through Miami’s Dinner Key Auditorium. Most 
of the conventioneers were in shirt sleeves, perspiring 
slightly and a few fanned the warm air as they listened. 
Almost everyone held a handful of official papers, for 
this was the day of voting and resolving. 

Outside the sunshine sparkled. Shifting their eyes 
from the speaker’s rostrum, delegates could catch a 
glimpse of the palm fronds waving in the trade winds. 
And a few could see the blue-green waters from Bis- 


cayne Bay. Now and then a breath of ocean breeze 
moved through the auditorium, wafting the spiraling 
smoke from a thousand cigars. 

“The free man is a gentleman,” the fateful 
voice of the microphone. “He knows that democratic 


intoned 


government...” 

Evenly, steadily, Joe Tally, chairman of the committee 
which drafted the 1954 resolutions, read through “This, 
Kiwanians Believe.” The vibrant roar of approval which 
greeted President Forsythe’s call for adoption of the 
resolution showed that the phrase-makers had touched 











a 
Conventioneers await the invocation. 


A patient delegate 
gets his badge. 


Trustee Reynolds addresses a panel. 


a 





President Don 
consults Parliamentarian 


Paul B. Ware. 


the heart of Kiwanis. They had, in fact, distilled with 
rare intuitiveness the credo of not only Kiwanis, but of 
freedom itself. 

By their actions as well as their words, delegates to 
the thirty-ninth annual convention demonstrated their 


belief in the free man’s spirituality, his civic responsi- 
bility and his code of honor. 


This was evident over and over again during the four- 
day conclave. Hundreds jammed Club Clinic to learn 
new and better ways to strengthen their communities 
and nations. Although the lush, outdoor beauty of Miami 
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Flags are presented at the first session. 


Bob James leads the singing. 


Karl Lehmann delivers “In Memoriam” tribute. 


beckoned seductively, hundreds came to afternoon panel 
conferences for the same purpose. The major speakers 
talked about serious, important things. And the air was 
alive with frank, friendly good humor which can exist 
only among men who know and practice the fine art of 
freedom. 

The convention called for sacrifice on the part of many 
people. For months, some 500 Kiwanians and ladies from 
the host city and district spent countless hours making 
arrangements. There were boat trips to plan, hotel 
rooms to secure for hundreds and hundreds of conven- 
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tioneers, schedules to arrange with the local bus compa- 
nies, scores of meetings to set up, dozens of speakers, 
invocators, musicians to secure, a cavernous auditorium 
to decorate and hundreds of letters to write. 

The convention drama was focused in Miami, but its 
influence was felt for hundreds of miles in every direc- 
tion. Most of the more than 2050 clubs represented in 
Miami have already enjoyed “I-was-there” reports from 
their delegates. But a few conventioneers are still en 
route home from leisurely vacations. 

The reports of many California~Nevada-Hawaii dele- 








At the Orange Bowl, President Don 
delivers the All-Kiwanis Week Message... 


---and Hamilton Holt asks Kiwanis to “share the ght of fellowship.” 





Conventioneers watch the Orange Bowl Pageant. 


gates were brightened by a story that reflects in a very 
wonderful way the true spirit of Kiwanis. It seems that 
the Cal-Nev-Ha District train stopped in Springfield, 
Missouri so the travelers could enjoy a bus tour of the 
Ozarks sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Springfield. 
Returning to the depot, one of the busses carrying thirty- 
five Kiwanians broke down in the little town of Reeds 
Springs (population 350), some forty-two miles from 
where the junketing Kiwanians were to reboard their 
train. It was late afternoon, and the bus was so badly 
damaged that there seemed no chance for the Califor- 
nians to get back until the next day. Wandering hope- 
lessly around Reeds Springs, the visitors noticed Kiwanis 
emblems on several retail store windows. The local club, 
bearing the picturesque name “The Shepherd of the 
Hills,” had only eighteen members. But as soon as they 
learned of the Californians’ plight, they went into ac- 
tion. Some of them left their dinner tables; others closed 
their stores. Within twenty minutes ten cars had as- 
sembled to carry the Westerners to their train in Spring- 
field. 

“We might still be lost in the Ozarks if these Shepherd 
of the Hills boys hadn’t come to our rescue,” recalls one 
Californian who made the trip. “They really were shep- 
herds as far as we’re concerned!” 

From beginning to end the Miami convention proved 
one thing: that the men of Kiwanis measure up to the 
high ideals they proclaim. THE END 
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KEY CLUBS 





A Club Clinic session on Key Clubs and, right, a panel. 





Katherine and 
Don Forsythe at the 
Mosher photo President’s Ball. 


Photographers shoot while 
President Forsythe 
congratulates Don Engdahl, 


This year’s 
administrative theme 
set the tone for 

each inspiring session. 
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Above, conventioneers debark 


ANNUAL CONVENTION 


ARRIVAL 


rywe Saturpay AND SunpbaAy before the convention were 

| electric with excitement. Thousands of Kiwanis 
automobiles were converging on Miami. Special trains 
loaded with carefree conventioneers from distant places 
rumbled toward southern Florida. And airliners emptied 
load after load of conventioneers at Miami’s huge new 
International Airport. 

For all these happy people, Miami was a mecca. Here 
they would see old convention friends from far away, 
friends whose “Hello” and welcome handshake made the 
miles werth traveling. There would be new friends, too 

men and women from huge cities and remote hamlets 
whose accents might be different, but whose fundamental 
ideas about life and freedom were amazingly similar. In 
this mecca, the Kiwanis pilgrims knew they would feel 
the heartbeat of their great organization. 

Mingled with the conventioneers’ serious goals were 
the many and diverse pleasures of Florida. It would be 
wrong to say that these were the average Kiwanian’s 
main reasons for coming to Miami. But they certainly 
were one of his major considerations. 

Florida's tropic atmosphere held an irresistible charm. 
Beaches, fishing yachts, sumptuous hotels and unusual 


39th 
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from the 
Texas-Oklahoma District train. The long trip 
had not dampened their enthusiasm for Ki- 
wanis or, of course, for the Great State of 
Texas. Top right, a newspaper photographer 
interviews a group of visiting Kiwanians as 
they arrive. Right, from the left are Pacific- 
Northwest Dist. Secy. Harold Jones, Gov. C. 
Thompson, Lt. Gov. M. Dodge, Jr. and wives. 








Endless streams of taxicabs waited to hustle 
incoming delegates to their hotels. Host 
Kiwanians met many of the special trains. 





places for sight-seeing combined to cast the spell of en- 
chantment. And over everything hung the refreshingly 
different aura of Spain—the Spanish-Mexican restau- 
rants, the Spanish signs in many store windows, the 
snatches of Spanish heard in the streets and the near- 
ness of such never-never lands as Jamaica, Cuba, 
Nassau, Haiti and the Dominican Republic. 

Actually these places were no farther away than the 
airport, for a constant stream of planes shuttle back 
and forth every day between Miami and the islands of 
the Caribbean. And many Kiwanians were to board 
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Volunteers from the Miami-area clubs worked long hours at the registration booth in convention hall. 


these planes after President Don Forsythe had adjourned 
the convention. But all these things lay ahead of the 
conventioneers who converged on Miami the week end 
of May 8. 

Their big and immediate task was getting into hotels, 
unpacking and, finally, registering in convention hall. 

A number of district delegations arrived by special 
train. Somewhat bewildered by the dazzling sunlight 
they climbed out of their Pullmans to find, in most in- 
stances, groups of friendly Floridians waiting to greet 
them. Hard-working taxi and bus drivers hurried the 
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new arrivals to hotels stretching the length of Miami 
Beach’s unbelievable Collins Avenue and down through 
the more sedate Biscayne Boulevard, Miami’s main drag. 

Car rental agencies were sold out quickly, and a 
growing stream of cars filled the five miles of highway 
between downtown Miami and Dinner Key Auditorium, 
where the convention was held. Delegates drove past 
palm and banyon trees, past bushes of red and yellow 
hibiscus flowers and past,elaborate estates that seemed 
like movie sets. Over some of the massive walls, purple 
bougainvillaea flowers tumbled in colorful torrents. Those 














4 visitor and his son check their hotel 
location with a host Kiwanian. 


who made the drive after dark whiffed the exquisite 
odor of night-blooming jasmine mingled with salt air. 

Arriving at convention hall for the first time, dele- 
gates found themselves in a peninsula jutting out into 
Biscayne Bay. On one side of the auditorium was a cove 
filled with small yachts and sail boats. Cruising in and 
out of the harbor, they provided an appropriate back- 
drop for the convention. Many a Kiwanian and his 
family wandered over to watch the boats come in 
before and after the sessions. 

The hall itself brought back memories for veteran 
delegates who had attended the 1950 convention in the 
same place. One real old-timer was J. Alex Park from 
the Riverside, Detroit club. He had been to the first 
International convention that was held in Miami back 
in 1931 and he proudly showed his faded souvenir cane 
to prove it. 

Dinner Key Auditorium, a converted seaplane base, 





was quiet early Saturday morning, May 8. Crews of 
workers scurried about, putting the final touches on the 
stage and auditorium decorations and setting up booths. 
Host Kiwanians were on hand before registration opened 
at noon and a few early arrivals wandered about, lost 
in the vastness of the empty auditorium. 

One of the first visitors to make an appearance was 
that perennial early bird, “Si” Corthell, secretary of the 
Ohio District. (“Si’ has been the first man to register 
at so many conventions that he’s lost count of them.) 

The first trickle of out-of-towners came Saturday 
afternoon, but registration was slow right up until the 
auditorium closed at 10 p.m. 

Sunday was different. Soon after the doors were 
opened, crowds started arriving. The auditorium, which 
had been silent as a vault, began echoing the murmur 
of many voices. As the hours passed, the murmur be- 
came a roar and delegates queued to wait their turn at 
the Registration and Credentials counters just off the 
floor of the main auditorium. 

Most of the men, who had made advance arrange- 
ments through their club secretaries, simply picked up 
their badges and programs. Then they moved over to 
Credentials, where each man’s status as an official dele- 
gate or alternate was confirmed. This checking was 
done with painstaking care because the election ma- 
chinery of the convention was geared to accurate ac- 
creditation. (Credentials records were tallied with the 
number of ballots cast at the business session. If for any 
reason there had been more votes than accredited 
delegates, the election could have been declared invalid.) 

Sunday came to a climax in the evening when over 
8000 people filled the auditorium to take part in the “In 
Memoriam” tribute to Kiwanians who had passed away 
since last year’s International get-together in New York 
City. 

Thus the exciting week end came to a close and the 
thirty-ninth annual convention got underway. THE END 





Pinning on the colorful official badge was a convention ritual 
performed by every man, woman and child. Here, under the 
watchful eye of Credentials Committee Chairman G. Harry 
Baumer, an unidentified Kiwanian affixes his own badge. 
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Working furiously behind the registration counter, a stenog- 
rapher types out badges. Though many were done in ad- 
vance, new badge inserts were required for unexpected ar- 
rivals and for men whose delegate status had been changed. 
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In the Meetin’ House. a conventioneer and his 
wife, above, study the day’s official program. Like 
many others he carried a camera to capture the 
abundant beauty of Miami. Right, in the darkened 
auditorium, International Secretary O. E. Peter- 
son (profile on the right) discusses coming events 
with two of his friends. Below, workers at the 
Credentials booth during the Sunday rush period. 


Above, Convention Manager E. L. “Larry” 
Tromley checks final arrangements. Larry and 
his associates did much to make the four day 
conclave a success. Typical of the novel touches 
was one of the coconut palm tree, right, 
placed at each side of the stage to provide 
that pleasantly indescribable “Florida feeling.” 
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Checking the authenticity of each Kiwanian’s official status, 


left, is an important part of the process set up to protect 
the franchise of each club. Right, a host Kiwanian points to 
the place where a visitor will find the Club Clinic area. 








Above, Harold White (with glasses), chairman of the 
International Committee on Achievement Reports, 

presents an award to a proud Kiwanian. Right, International 
Vice-President John Wright and Trustee Jackson Raney 
(dark suit) show their approval of one of the major speakers. 
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39th ANNUAL CONVENTION 





BUSINESS 
SESSIONS 


On Wednesday morning, entrances and exits to the con- 
vention hall were guarded by eagle-eyed members of the 
Sergeant-at-Arms committee. Each delegate’s credentials 
were checked carefully, left, before the voting, right. A 
row of turnstiles helped the guards to regulate the traffic. 


be story of the business side of this great conven- 
tion began months before the first delegate arrived 
in Miami. A year ago certain districts had selected out- 
standing Kiwanians whom they thought could perform a 
real service as International officers. And so the names 
of twelve men were placed in nomination for the offices 
of International president, vice-president (one from 
Canada and one from the United States), treasurer and 





Resolutions Committee Chairman Joe 
Tally gives his report to the convention. 
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six trustees (half the Board seats come up for election 
each year). 

At the convention, delegates from each district cau- 
cused to decide who would represent the district in the 
important “Conference on Recommendations for Nomi- 
nations.” On Tuesday afternoon the men who had been 
chosen assembled under the chairmanship of Immediate 
Past International President Walter J. L. Ray. Their 
job: to consider the qualifications of all candidates for 
International office. By late afternoon the committee 
made its report, which set in motion a flurry of activity 
that was noticed by few, if any, conventioneers or their 
Wives. 

Each candidate’s official record was verified by a close 
check with files in the General Office. Then a detailed 
biography of each candidate was set in type. While the 
conventioneers slept, the presses pounded out thousands 
of biographies, which were given to accredited delegates 
as they entered convention hall Wednesday morning be- 
fore the voting. 

Nominating and seconding speeches were punctuated 
by cheers from each district as its candidate was an- 
nounced. Finally, delegates marked their decision on bal- 
lots which were collected by fast-working teams of 
Kiwanians serving on the convention elections commit- 
tee. 

Under the supervision of Chairman Ray Blunt, Sr. 
from Englewood, Chicago, Illinois, these volunteers 
counted the votes Wednesday afternoon. By 4:30 p.m. 
the results were known and all candidates were notified. 
Then the names of the International officers for 1954-55 
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were flashed from coast to coast by the wire news 
services. 

Kiwanis chose as its next International president, Don E. 
Engdah! of Spokane, Washington. He will follow Donald 
T. Forsythe to the organization’s highest office on Au- 
gust 1, when the new administrative year begins. Don 
Engdahl’s official team will consist of International Vice- 
Presidents: Jackson A. Raney, Indianapolis, Indiana and 
Ewart G. MacPherson, Winnipeg, Manitoba; Treasurer: 
R. Warren Graffam, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Trustees 
(for two years): H. Park Arnold, Glendale, California 
(re-elected); David B. Doner, Brookings, South Dakota; 
H. W. “Ike” Driver, Euclid, Cleveland, Ohio (re- 
elected); Kenneth B. Loheed, Toronto, Ontario; Joseph 
QO. Tally, Jr., Fayetteville, North Carolina and I. R. Witt- 
huhn, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Trustees whose terms continue for one more year are 


Reed C. Culp, Salt Lake City, Utah; W. Donald Dubail, 





West End, St. Louis, Missouri; Luman W. Holman, Jack- 
sonville, Texas; Everett F. Penshorn, Jamaica Plain- 
Forest Hills club, Jamaica Plain, Massachusetts; Simon 
H. Reynolds, Rochester, New York, and Albert J. Tully, 
Mobile, Alabama. 

The adopted resolutions (printed on pages 22 and 23) 
were drafted by an International committee which util- 
ized resolutions submitted by clubs in accordance with 
the Bylaws. The eight members of this committee met 
in Chicago March 18 and 19, studied all resolutions 
which had been submitted by clubs and then worked 
out a slate of “proposed resolutions.” These were sent 
to each club thirty days before the convention so that 
all Kiwanians would have a chance to discuss the reso- 
lutions with their delegates who would vote in Miami. 

Great interest was shown in the constitutional amend- 
ment to finance a permanent home office for Kiwanis 
International. After some discussion, delegates voted 
2819 to 115 in favor of the measure which will increase 
dues one dollar per member per year for four years, 
beginning January 1, 1955. 

This important decision climaxes some several years 
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of fact-finding carried on by two special International 
committees. The first, in 1953, was chairmanned by Past 
International President Claude B. Hellmann; the second, 
by Past I-I District Governor J. Walter Foraker of 
Harvey, Illinois. Last fall Walt’s committee surveyed all 
clubs to get their opinions as to: (1) whether such a 
project was desirable and (2) if so, how it should be 
financed. 

This committee also checked real estate operators and 
building construction and maintenance experts to learn 
what costs and special problems might arise if Kiwanis 
decided to have its own permanent home office. Several 
clubs expressed interest in having the building located 
in their communities, and the committee heard their 
proposals, too. 

The result of this extended study was: (1) a report 
to the International Board in February; (2) publication 
of an article based on the report in the June 1953 issue 


Club Clinic was one of the most popular convention features 
again this year. Each of the International committees had 
a desk at which committee members answered delegates’ 
questions and passed out literature about the many different 
committee programs. Left, US Public Affairs Committee 
Chairman Stary Gange tells three interested Kiwanians about 
the Minuteman pamphlet series. Above, a trio discuss 
vocational guidance problems before one of the sessions. 


of The Kiwanis Magazine; (3) Chairman Foraker’s re- 
port to the convention in Miami; (4) the amendment 
that authorizes completion of a permanent home office. 

The delegates’ overwhelming approval of the project 
was one of the most momentous moments in the history 
of Kiwanis International. By deciding to own rather 
than rent its home, Kiwanis showed the mature con- 
servatism befitting a man—or an organization—nearly 
forty years old. 

Delegates transacted other vital business on Wednes- 
day morning. They heard International Treasurer Don 
Engdahl report reserves totaling $218,953.93, or about 
one dollar per member, and an operating surplus for 
1953 amounting to $9406.67. 

Finance Committee Chairman C. I. Moyer augmented 
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Presiding over a nominating 
conference, Past International 
President Walter J. L. Ray 
(dark suit) learns that a pho- 
tographer is taking pictures, 
above. Right, Walter smil- 
ingly asks how many are in 
favor of ejecting the lensman. 


Above, the audience views an enlarged 
copy of the membership resolution 
which was mailed to all clubs following 
an address on membership development 
by International Committee Chairman 
Wiegand. Middle right, International 
Vice-President Ralph D. Steele ad- 
dresses the nominating conference of 
his district, Ontario-Quebec-Maritime. 
Right, a delegate stands to voice his 
question in one of the conferences. 
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Left, Horton Herman, president of the Spo- 
kane, Washington club, proudly accepts a 
banner after Don Engdahl was elected In- 
ternational president. Below is Martin T. 
Wiegand, chairman of the International 
Committee on Attendance and Membership. 




















The International Committee on New Club Building presented awards to three 
districts for outstanding achievement during 1953. From the left are: Interna- 
tional Chairman Walter F. Patenge; Past Governors Irvin C. Chapman, Cali- 
fornia-Nevada-Hawaii; Ray Harper. Illinois-Eastern Iowa and John W. Allnutt, 
Rocky Mountain. Right, volunteers count the ballots. Below, a delegate speaks 
his mind during discussion of the permanent home office amendment. 






the Treasurer’s statement by describing the financial 
management structure of Kiwanis International and In- ~~ . - 
ternational Secretary O. E. Peterson reported eleven 
months of growth (his speech is summarized on page 38 
of this issue). 

Laws and Regulations Committee Chairman Albert J. 
Tully talked about a number of suggested constitutional 
amendments and delegates amended our Constitution and 
Bylaws to provide for a clarification of the provisions 
relating to the selection of delegates to International 
nominating conferences. 

This official business session was much different from 
the rest of the convention. Standards bearing the names 
of the district were set throughout the hall so dele- 
gates from each one could sit and act together. To gain 
admittance to this “House of Delegates,” each man had 
to prove his status. Then he passed through a turnstile 
onto the teeming convention floor where he made his 
way to his own district’s section. 

Microphones were spotted about so that those speak- 
ing from the floor could be heard. The men who did step 
forward to voice their opinions gave ample evidence of 
the fact that Kiwanis practices the freedom which we 
so proudly proclaim. THE END 
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Top, the lieutenant 

governors assemble on stage 
before their introduction. 

Above, Willis H. Edmunds, 
governor of the Ohio District, 
invites Kiwanis to next year’s big 
convention in Cleveland. 


Left, International President-elect Engdahl and his wife, 
Lucile stand beside Don and Katherine Forsythe. Don Eng- 
dahl’s mother is beside Mrs. Forsythe. Below, left to right, 
President Forsythe; Governor Edmunds; Ken Creasy, Circle 
K representative; Bill Stack, president, Key Club Int. 
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RESOLUTIONS 
Adopted by 


the thirty-ninth annual convention 
of 


Kiwanis International 


at 


Mzami, 


Florida 


May 72, 


1954 


(The Preamble appears on page 6) 


THE UNITED NATIONS 
AND ATOMIC WEAPONS 


WHEREAS, Kiwanis International believes that world 
peace and security can best be obtained by an associa- 
tion of nations acting in good faith in their relations with 
one another; and 

WHEREAS, we reaffirm our faith in the principles 
upon which the United Nations was founded; and 

WHEREAS, Kiwanis has previously called on the 
world to note the willingness of the United States and 
Canada to restrict the manufacture of armaments and 
to control atomic energy and weapons; and 

WHEREAS, we deplore the refusal of the Russian 
Government and its satellite nations to act on these and 
similar matters except on their own terms: 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, that we urge 
continued undiminished development of atomic power 
and other defensive measures until the Soviet Union 
has permitted open inspection and effective control of 
its atomic stockpile and production facilities, and has 
demonstrated by positive action its acceptance of the 
proposal of the President of the United States for peace- 
ful contr®l and utilization of atomic energy; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that in the Confer- 
ence scheduled for 1955 to review the United Nations 
Charter, efforts be made to find means to curb those 
nations who continually obstruct, by abuse of the veto, 
the endeavors of other member nations to bring about 
world peace. 


GOVERNMENTAL CONTROLS 


Our two nations have grown strong and prosperous and 
our peoples have enjoyed qa matchless standard of living 


ts 
le 


under free governments which have encouraged indi- 
vidual initiative and private capitalism. 

The necessities of all-out war required numerous fed- 
eral restrictions on our freedoms. Many of these controls 
have not been relinquished, and we have become in- 
creasingly lax in recognizing the dangers inherent in 
exchanging our freedoms for grants, subsidies and aids. 

Therefore, Kiwanis International, long time champion 
of free enterprise, again urges all citizens to protest and 
resist encroachments on individual liberties, and to in- 
sist on surrender of federal controls which properly be- 
long to local, state and provincial governmental units. 


HIGHWAY SAFETY 
We believe that the appalling loss of life, the crippling 
injuries and financial disasters which are the direct and 
indirect result of traffic accidents can be substantially 
reduced by the complete cooperation of all of our citizens 
from top level public officials down to the driver. 
THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, that every Kiwanis 
club should promote a program of highway safety, as 
follows: 
1) The president of each club to appoint a special 
committee on “Highway Safety.” 

2) Each Kiwanian to pledge that he will drive safely 
and with courtesy, and will encourage others to 
make a similar pledge. 

3) Furnish car stickers showing that the driver has 
pledged that he will drive with safety and courtesy. 

4) Work for adoption of standard traffic laws and reg- 
ulations throughout the United States and Canada. 

5) Strive for elimination of known danger spots and 
all improperly equipped and dangerous vehicles 
from our highways. 
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6) Revocation or suspension of drivers’ licenses of 
those who are physically, mentally or emotionally 
unable to operate motor vehicles in a safe man- 
ner, or who are convicted of major violations. 

7) Stress and support proper drivers’ training pro- 
grams and encourage adoption of universal drivers’ 
training as a requirement for license. 

8) Teach, preach and encourage highway safety in 
schools, churches and homes. 

9) Rigid, prompt and impartial enforcement of traffic 
laws. 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Public schools which produce literate youth for future 
citizenship are basic in a system of self-government. 

Our schools are under attack from various sources for 
the quality and nature of their instruction. 

Kiwanis is proud to number among its members thou- 
sands of devoted public school men and other thousands 
who are members of school boards. 

However, it is necessary that there be a wider partici- 
pation of Kiwanians in school affairs in order that our 
schools may be protected and improved. 

Clubs should develop the community leadership to 
see that school plants are modern and adequate, and that 
teachers’ salaries are sufficient to attract and hold com- 
petent career men and women. 

A serious shortage of teachers now exists in many 
communities. Professionally trained instructors whose 
first love is teaching are being lost because salaries are 
too low to permit appropriate standards of living. 

Our clubs, therefore, should undertake the leadership 
in raising the prestige of the teaching profession in their 
communities, in order to attract capable men and women. 
Every club is urged to hold an annual Teachers’ Recog- 
nition Day, at which time due honor be paid to this 
important profession. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY AND VANDALISM 
The shocking rise in juvenile delinquency has become a 
national crime problem, costing society a tremendous 
sum in the destruction of property and bringing an ap- 
palling number of youth into detention. 

Work with boys and girls has always been the major 
activity of Kiwanis, and the millions of dollars and mil- 
lions of man-hours expended annually by Kiwanians in 
creating and directing wholesome youth activities have 
been of incalculable benefit in producing good citizens. 

Nevertheless, the savage brutality spawned by the 
war, the tension of the times, the widespread disregard 
of law and order and the decline of home and parental 
authority, make it imperative that Kiwanis Clubs, Key 
Clubs, Circle K Clubs, and all other community groups 
concerned with youth, redouble their efforts to promote 
constructive youth activities that will counteract delin- 
quency and vandalism. 

Our clubs should also cooperate with the proper au- 
thorities in seeking to correct contributory causes such 
as broken homes, slum conditions, children abandoned 
while parents work, and those movies, newsstand pub- 
lications and radio and television programs which stim- 
ulate immature minds to sex crimes, vandalism and 
other violence. 

SUPPORT OF CHURCHES 

WHEREAS, the first Object of Kiwanis—to give primacy 
to the human and spiritual rather than to the material 
values of life—recognizes that character and a firm belief 
in God are fundamental; and 

WHEREAS, confusion and worldliness are corrupting 
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the moral and spiritual thinking of our peoples; and 
WHEREAS, mankind will save or destroy itself ac- 
cording as men acknowledge and serve their Maker: 
NOW, THEREFORE, Kiwanis International calls upon: 
1) Each Kiwanian to place service to God and his 
neighbor at the center of his life. 
2) Each club to promote actively the traditional 
Kiwanis Objective of supporting churches in their 
spiritual aims. 


RECOGNITION DAYS 
FOR WORTHY PUBLIC OFFICIALS 

WHEREAS, to promote the highest possible respect 
for and efficiency in government it is essential that men 
and women of character and ability be elected to public 
office; and 

WHEREAS, in all levels of government there are 
many such officials; and 

WHEREAS, merely voting for and electing such men 
and women does not exhaust our responsibility as good 
citizens, but there is also a continuing duty to uphold 
such officials in their efforts to provide good government 
and to commend them publicly as well as privately for 
their good works: 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, that clubs 
throughout Kiwanis International honor worthy public 
officials through appropriate Kiwanis-sponsored Recog- 
nition Days. 


GET OUT THE VOTE 
Kiwanis has repeatedly declared that the preservation 
of our self-governing society requires the enlightened 
participation of every citizen in its public elections; and 
WHEREAS, the Ballot Battalion of Kiwanis was sig- 
nally successful in the recent elections: 
NOW, THEREFORE, we urge each club to utilize its 
organization and experience with this plan in a “Get Out 
the Vote” campaign for the coming elections. 


FORTIETH ANNIVERSARY 
OF KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
Forty years of service by Kiwanis International to our 
two countries and to their thousands of communities 
will culminate in January 1955, the Fortieth Anniversary 
of this organization. 

This outstanding occasion should be observed by 
Kiwanis International, our districts and clubs by appro- 
priate tributes to its significant achievements. 

As one feature of our Fortieth Anniversary, we pledge 
ourselves to work for the goals of 250,000 members and 
4000 Kiwanis clubs by the time of the 1955 convention. 


IN APPRECIATION 
This great convention of Kiwanis International has been 
made possible by the hard work and hospitality of the 
Kiwanis clubs of the Florida District, aided by the offi- 
cials and citizens of this host state. 

The planning and administration of this convention 
have proceeded successfully because of the hard work, 
fidelity and efficiency of the officers, trustees and staff of 
Kiwanis International. 

We thousands of Kiwanians here as delegates and 
alternates and our guests wish to express our abiding 
gratitude for their efforts that have made our conven- 
tion a significant occasion of accomplishment, fellowship 
and enjoyment. 

From each of us to each of you we say: You have been 
diligent and gracious. You have our heart-felt thanks— 
now and always. THE END 
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The Kiwanis Club of Coral Gables, right next to Miami, sponsored a Sunday 
afternoon tea honoring Canadian Kiwanians at the convention. Among the } 
distinguished guests who greeted the visitors from north of the border if 


were, above, left to right: President Don Forsythe and his wife Katherine; 
Mrs. H. Clay Anderson: Walter J. L. 


president; and H. Clay Anderson, Florida District governor. Left, a congenial 


Ray. immediate past International 


cluster of conventioneers relaxes by a pint-sized palm in Meetin’ House. 











pee yrownon is probably the outstanding trademark 
7 of every Kiwanis convention. Just as fellowship is 
the cement which holds Kiwanis together, so does 
friendship make Kiwanis conventions worth attending. 

Thirty-five Californians discovered the power of the 
Kiwanis bond in a little Ozark town (see page 10). 
Others found the same precious commodity on planes 
and trains where the man across the aisle or in the seat 
behind was wearing a “K”’ in his lapel. 

In Miami the aura of friendship—elsewhere known as 
“that good old Kiwanis spirit”—blossomed like a hibiscus 
in the Florida sunshine. Visitors found their hosts and 
hostesses overflowing with genuine friendliness, and 
this was doubly welcome to travelers who had come 
hundreds or even thousands of miles. (The travel 


record, by the way, was set by “Ike” Milbauer and his 
vife from Honolulu. They left home March 29 and 
traveled some 8000 miles to Miami via California, Mexi- 
co, Yucatan and Cuba!) 

Almost every conventiongoer can remember at least 
one incident to illustrate the overflowing of Kiwanis 
sociability. Canadians consider the Coral Gables Kiwanis 
tea in their honor as one of the convention highlights. 
Sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Coral Gables as a 
salute to visiting friends from north of the border, the 
Sunday afternoon gathering launched the convention 
with a burst of international good will. 

Symbolic, in a way, of what happened to every con- 
ventioneer was the meeting between representatives of 
the Kiwanis Clubs of Arcadia, California and Arcadia, 
Florida. When each club learned that its namesake was 
represented, the surprised Kiwanians arranged a lunch- 
eon in each other’s honor. 

Jim Repp of the South Tacoma, Washington club, a 
member of the International Committee on Achievement 
Reports, ended up with fifteen yards of choice cloth 
as lasting evidence of what can happen when Kiwanians 
get together. Driving to Miami, Jim stopped at Dade- 
ville, Alabama before the convention to attend a mam- 
moth inter-club international fish fry. There were catfish, 
hush puppies, fried chicken and hospitality for all pro- 
vided by the clubs of Alabama’s Division Five. 

Jim, whose home is about 3000 miles from Miami, 
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won a five-yard bolt of cloth for coming the farthest 
distance. His eighteen years of perfect attendance proved 
to be more than anyone else’s so he won five more yards 
of cloth. He collected his third bolt when the host Ki- 
wanians gave prizes to everyone from a state or province 
bordering the ocean. 

International Vice-President John Wright added to 
the atmosphere of farflung good fellowship by taking 
part in a telephone in-ter-club meeting with seventeen 
clubs in the Buffalo, New York area. Over a special 
interstate hookup, John extended “All-Kiwanis Week” 
greetings in behalf ofthe International Board and then 
gave the New Yorkers a swift resumé of the convention. 

Said John: “I...am sitting here on the balcony of the 
convention auditorium watching the delegate body 
adopting resolutions for the new year.... 

‘Miami has gone all out to give Kiwanians from every 
state in the union...and every province of Canada, 
Alaska, the Yukon and Hawaii the kind of reception to 
which they are entitled....Everyone is having a wonder- 
ful time!” 

This thought might well serve as a summary of the 
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Above, Katherine Forsythe, the first lacy 

of Kiwanis, presides over a luncheon 

for the ladies of the International Council. 
Co-chairwomen for Ladies’ Entertainment 
were Mrs. R. Warner Ring and Mrs. 
Herbert S. Sawyer, left to right below. They 
and their associates arranged a 

pleasant program for the Kiwanis ladies. 























typical bit of Meetin’ House sociability. 





whole thirty-ninth annual convention. And yet there is 
more to the story. Something should certainly be said 
about the Kiwanis ladies who spent their time shopping, 
visiting, sight-seeing and going on boat cruises. Their 
own special convention highlight was the Monday after- 
noon reception at the ultramodern Miami Beach Munici- 
pal Auditorium, where the ladies heard an outstanding 
address by one of America’s outstanding women—Mrs. 
Oscar A. Ahlgren, President of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs. She talked to the ladies about the 
same things that their husbands hearing: the 
need for civic responsibility and the current threats to 
freedom. Through Mrs. Ahlgren the wives of Kiwanis 
shook hands, figuratively, with some 11,000,000 other 


were 


women in forty-one nations. 

Actual handshaking probably reached a zenith, for 
the convention at least, on Wednesday ‘evening when 
hundreds personally greeted the past and present lead- 
ers of Kiwanis together with their wives and also a 
contingent of local dignitaries. The receiving line, which 
stretched along most of one side of Dinner Key Audi- 
torium, was reluctantly broken up so the dancing and 


Coconuts were given to those who 
wanted them and the two girls at the 
right made off with the biggest 
souvenirs they could carry. Delegates 
paid nearly $1000 in postage to 

mail coconuts from a special Post 
Office in convention hall. Below, is a 


Mosher photo 


Right, Miami Club President Edward 

VY. Duffy at the floor mike introduces Katherine and 
Don Forsythe at the President’s Ball. The happy 

couple took their places in the receiving line, far right, 
which included the leaders of Kiwanis, past and present. 














entertainment could get underway. Otherwise the re- 
ceiving line would have been going all night, judging 
from the number of people still waiting their turn. 

On Monday and Wednesday afternoons, the fellow- 
ship of service took the spotlight at twelve separate 
panel conferences. Here delegates listened to experts 
discuss important matters in the realm of club admin- 
istration, youth and citizenship services. Here delegates 
rose to their feet to ask questions about various prob- 
lems facing them and their Kiwanis clubs back home. 





















In this fellowship of service, Kiwanians met—and 
helped solve—each other’s difficulties. Too, they shared 
triumphs over the forces of neglect and evil which turn 
children into delinquents and communities into mere 
dwelling places. This was the heart of Kiwanis—the 
raison d’ étre for all service clubs. 

Through the convention pranced the spirit of good 
fun which is such an important part of Kiwanis. Don 
Forsythe and Don Engdahl took a real ribbing about 
their prowess as fishermen. And everyone laughed—or 
at least smiled—at the unusual names of some delegates 
as reported in one issue of the Convention Daily. A 


check at the registration booth showed that these men 
had made reservations: 

Raymond Massey of Paris, Illinois. 

Henry Ford of South Ottawa, Ontario. 

James Gentleman of Whitehorse, Yukon Territory. 

Paul Plasterer of Marysville, Ohio. 

Clarence Hush of Auburn, Nebraska. 

George Sunday of York, Pennsylvania. 

C. Raymond Surprise of Springfield, Massachusetts. 

Another thing that amused conventioneers was the 
tall tale told by Kiwanian Ted Reusser of Tucson, 
Arizona. It seems that Ted and some of his cronies went 


Left, the receiving line where local and International dignitaries 
and their wives shook hundreds of hands. Below, left to right are 
Past International President Claude Hellmann and Mrs. Hellmann, 
General Convention Chairman E. C. Moylan, Jr. and Mrs. Moylan. 
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Above, left to right: Past 
International Presidents George 
Hixson, Harry Karr, Harper Gatton, 
Charles S. Donley and Ben Dean. 
(Wives are seated to the 

left of their husbands.) Right, 
from the left are: Mrs. O. E. 
Peterson, Mrs. Don Engdahl, Mrs. 
John Wright, Mrs. Don Forsythe, 
Mrs. Ralph Steele and Mrs. Walter 
J. L. Ray. Below, dancers 

enjoy the President’s Ball, 





out fishing in the Gulf Stream. They found a school of 
bonita which were striking, according to fisherman 
Reusser, “at anything we could throw out.” 

When Ted paused to light a cigarette, a fish struck, 
dragging his equipment out of the boat. Ted was figuring 
up how much the outfit cost when, to everyone’s sur- 
prise, Cleveland Kiwanian Bill Pate brought in a fish 
and with it Ted’s equipment! Or so the story goes.... 

There were, of course, a rash of interesting personal 
items reported in the Convention Daily. For example, 
conventioneers were surprised to learn that one of their 
number was Tom Sims, president of the Anniston, Ala- 
bama club and creator of the world-famous cartoon strip 
“Popeye.” 

This year’s chief contender for the honor of being the 


Mosher photos 





oldest delegate was eighty-eight-year-old Francis Mor- 
ton Fox of the West Palm Beach club. 

Claiming the largest aggregate convention mileage 
within one family was Lieutenant Governor and Mrs. 
Everett Barnhardt of the Rocky Mountain District. With 
their six children, aged fifteen months to thirteen years, 
they logged over 18,000 individual miles. Incidentally, 
this was the largest family group reported. 

In many ways the human side of this great convention 
was the most exciting. Certainly it was the most unpre- 
dictable, the most laughable and the most unforgettable 
...to the average conventioneer, at least. Colored slides 
may fade and souvenirs of Miami will disappear. But 
the memories of people met in Florida will always bring 
to life the ghost of this convention. THE END 
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39th ANNUAL 
CONVENTION 


The 
SPEAKERS 


HE CONVENTION THEME, “Build—By 

Faith, Loyalty, Service,” was 
woven into the message for each ma- 
jor speech, condensations of which 
begin on page 30 and continue for 
the following ten pages. 

Here is a brief sketch of each of 
the major speakers: 

Rev. Cuarzes L. AuuEN, D.D. is one 
of the South’s most prominent cler- 
gymen. In addition to serving as 
pastor of the Grace Methodist Church 
in Atlanta, Georgia, he _ travels, 
writes and speaks extensively. 

Dona.p T. ForsyTHeE, International 
president from Carthage, Illinois, 
summed up his administration to 
date with a personal report on the 
state of Kiwanis throughout Canada 
and the United States. 

Hon. Paut Martin, Q.C., Minister 
of Health and Welfare for the Do- 
minion of Canada, is one of the most 
prominent figures in the government 
of Uncle Sam’s northern neighbor. 

Mrs. Oscar A. AHLGREN, president 
of the General Federation of Wom- 
en’s clubs, talked to the Kiwanis 
ladies on behalf of 11,000,000 mem- 
bers of her far-flung organization 
which is active in forty-one coun- 
tries. 

ELIZABETH ELLEN Evans, better 
known as “Betsy,” is the sixteen- 
year-old girl from Akron, Ohio who 
won national fame for her radio and 
television soliloquy on democracy. 

H. Roe Bartie, of Kansas City, 
Missouri, is a well-known civic and 
business leader. One of his most im- 
portant interests is the American 
Humanics Foundation, of which he 
is the administrator. 

O. E. Peterson, International sec- 
retary of Kiwanis, is known to thou- 
sands as “Pete,” the head of the 
General Office. 

Morean Beatty is a familiar name 
to millions who hear his daily NBC 
broadcast “News of the World.” A 
lifelong newsman, he is widely rec- 
ognized as one of America’s top ra- 
dio commentators. THE END 
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Why people 
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By THE REV. CHARLES L. ALLEN, D.D. 


HAVE ALWAYS lived in little coun- 

try towns up until six years ago 
when they sent me to Atlanta to a 
church on the fringe of the business 
section. Fifty years ago it was a bon 
ton church. But now it was pretty 
much deserted and I didn’t know 
what to do or how to get started. 

I realized if you were going to 
interest people, you had to know 
what they were interested in. So I 
went down to the book stores and 
I asked the clerks what were the 
books the people in Atlanta were 
buying and reading. They showed 
them to me. Among the nonfiction 
field, the books having the best sale 
were those books dealing with fear 
and worry and tension....So I began 
to ask myself the question, “Why are 
people so tense and worried and 
afraid?” 

During the last six years...I have 
had an average of forty people a day 
every day call my office for an ap- 
pointment. Of course, I don’t see 
forty a day, but I see those that I 
can. I get lots of mail from people 
all over the country, and as a result 
of my contacts with people, I feel 
that underneath this worry and fear 
and tension is a feeling of insecurity. 
And underneath that, I think, is the 
view that we, as persons perhaps as 
at no other time in the history of 
our country, have been belittled and 
cheapened. 

You remember the ten spies that 
went into the Promised Land? They 
came back and said, “It is a good 
land. We would like to possess the 
land, but there are giants in the land 
and we are but grasshoppers in their 
sight and in our sight.” I think a lot 
of people have been possessed by 
that grasshopper philosophy. They 
look out. They see opportunities. 
They see life, but they feel like they 
are just grasshoppers and_ they 
wither before it. 

It seems to me this depreciation 
has made [the individual] feel like a 
grasshopper unable to face life and, 
therefore, insecure and afraid.... 

One of the things I like to do is to 
read the [magazine] advertisements. 
...I like to study... their appeal. Those 
ads are written by smart people, by 
people who know how to sell. And 
they do sell.... You know what they 
have done, these advertisers? They 
have sold me, they. have sold you, 
they have sold America on the prin- 
ciple that if you get the right kind 
of washing machine and electric 


Grace Methodist Church, Atlanta, Georgia 


razor—if you get enough of these 
gadgets—you will have a happy and 
an abundant life. 

You know, we believe that! We 
believe that and we are buying 
them.... But one of these days, as we 
go along, something happens. You 
can’t meet a [personal] crisis with 
a Cadillac. You cannot mend a 
broken heart with a refrigerator. You 
cannot clean a guilty conscience with 
a vacuum cleaner. 

That is all we have, and that is 
when we go to pieces. That is when 
we have our breakdowns and that is 


Now, I am afraid that a lot of us... 
have been concentrating on the 
things that money can buy, these 
mechanical gadgets. We have for- 
gotten the things money cannot buy. 
...We have depreciated the personal 
and we feel unable to really face life. 
I think that is one thing that has 
happened to us. 

I will tell you another thing that 
has depreciated us as persons, made 
us feel little and insignificant and 
unable to face life. That is our 
knowledge of the vastness of the uni- 
verse. You know, especially do I no- 
tice this in a city. I had an article 
in the paper sometime ago on lone- 
more than a thousand 
Loneliness, that is 


liness. I got 
letters about it. 
one of the greatest problems of peo- 
ple today.... 

The thing is that a lot of people 
want desperately to somehow get 
close to the Father--somebody who 
loves them. But they don’t know how 
to do it! They feel lost and they feel 
afraid. One of the things that has 
caused it...is a little word we don’t 
use much. But it is still around—a lit- 
tle word called sin. 

You know, we all certain 
principles. Somebody has said we 
have gone back and forth across the 
line between right and wrong so 
much that we have about 
out. But it is still there and we know 
it is there. All of us have certain 
principles and ideals. We may differ 
in them but we all have some prin- 
ciples, and when you violate your 
principles, when you do something 
that you think is wrong, you have 
wounded your mind. 

The mind is like the body: It can 
be wounded. You cut your finger and 
it does not hurt much. But if you 
don’t watch out, an infection...will 
go up your arm and all over your 
system and it will kill you. 


have 


worn it 
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Your mind is like that. Sorrow is 
a wound. Sorrow cuts deeply and it 
hurts terribly, but sorrow is a clean 
wound, and unless something gets 
in there that ought not to be there— 
like bitterness or resentment or self- 
pity—sorrow will heal. We may think 
it will not, but it will. 

But when I violate my principles, 
when I do wrong, it is an unclean 
wound and it will not heal. It will 
go to my backbone and take the steel 


[ IS DIFFICULT to realize that ten 
and one-half months have passed 
since accepting the responsibility of 
the presidency in New York last 
June....Crowded into these months 
have been experiences in Kiwanis 
service and action that we will al- 
ways cherish. It has been our priv- 
ilege to have thus far visited twenty- 
three of our districts, entailing more 
than 60,000 miles of travel and 122 
meetings, including charter nights, 
fellowship gatherings, divisional 
meetings, Circle K and Key Club 
gatherings, district conventions and 
others. Many radio and TV appear- 
ances were made in the interest of 
Kiwanis. Plans have been made for 
visits to the remaining districts be- 
fore the end of this administrative 
year.... 

As I travel over Kiwanis Interna- 
tional, I am deeply impressed with 
the impact of the thinking and action 
of our service organization on our 
two great nations. When Kiwanis 
speaks, the world listens. We become 
increasingly aware of the high 
esteem in which Kiwanis is held 
and with this knowledge comes a 
sense of responsibility for safeguard- 
ing the good name of Kiwanis and 
preserving and strengthening the 
good will that is accorded us. 

In recent months, Kiwanis has ex- 
panded probably more than in any 
period save those years shortly fol- 
lowing its origin....Today...we have 
3795 clubs with every indication that 
we will reach our five-year goal of 
4000 by the end of 1954. Nearly 
227,000 members have been putting 
Kiwanis into action to the extent 
that we have shown an over-all in- 
crease in activity which means that 
we have attained an all-time high 
in rendering service. 

Many communities and many sec- 
tors in our metropolitan areas are 
still greatly in need of Kiwanis. We 
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out of it. Nothing makes a coward 
out of a person quicker than a guilty 
conscience. It will go to my heart and 
accelerate its action. It will go to my 
stomach and upset my digestion. It 
will take all the joy out of living. 
One of the prominent physicians 
of our city said to me some time ago, 
“Half the patients that come to me 
do not need a new drug or an opera- 
tion; they need to repent of their 
sins and find forgiveness....” THE END 


By DONALD T. FORSYTHE 


President, Kiwanis International 


particularly emphasize the opportu- 
nity for building additional Kiwanis 
clubs in our large cities. Experience 
has shown that sponsorship of multi- 
ple clubs in metropolitan areas has 
always resulted in mutual benefits 
to all concerned.... 

The first Object of Kiwanis Inter- 
national is “To give primacy to the 
human and spiritual, rather than to 
the material values of life.” It has 
been indeed gratifying to note the 
development of activities aimed to 
the promotion of this Object. In- 
creased interest in the church is 
evident on all sides. I believe that 
Kiwanis shares in this increased in- 
terest and that our “New Pilgrim- 
age” recording of last year and “The 
Way Forward,” which is being so 
well received by the public and 
widely distributed by our Kiwanis 
clubs, have had a major influence 
in this trend. We are proud that 
more than 10,000 Kiwanians are 
serving as officers in their respec- 
tive Sunday schools. Kiwanis clubs 
in 1952 sponsored 6864 go-to-church 
campaigns. In 1953 interest in this 
activity increased to the extent that 
10,076 go-to-church campaigns were 
sponsored.... 

The challenge of service to youth 
faces Kiwanis as never before. Dur- 
ing my travels over the last several 
months, I have found the general 
public greatly interested in our Ki- 
wanis programs designed to help 
stem the tide of vandalism and juve- 
nile delinquency which is sweeping 
our two nations....One of our strong- 
est factors in meeting this particular 
phase of youth service is our Key 
Clubs. These organizations on the 
high school campus have now grown 
to 1156 with 26,000 members. It is a 
tremendous experience to work with 
these young men and to observe 
their acceptance for responsibility 
for what is going on round about 





Build by 
faith... 
loyalty... 


SCTULCE 
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them. We are firmly convinced that 
Key Clubs are one of our most for- 
midable weapons against vandalism 
and juvenile delinquency.... 

We can well be proud, too, of the 
strides made by Circle K. This or- 
ganization, originating in Pullman, 
Washington under the leadership of 
the late International President Jay 
Emerson and re-organized into its 
present structure at Carthage Col- 
lege, Carthage, Illinois in 1947, now 
numbers seventy-seven clubs estab- 
lished on the campuses of our fore- 
most colleges and universities. Here 
we have Kiwanis in action on the 
college campus. Many of these clubs 
are carrying on programs of activ- 
ities that would well set an example 
for Kiwanis clubs. Their contribu- 
tion to the betterment of their insti- 
tutions and the communities in 
which they reside has been out- 
standing 

We urge all Kiwanis clubs not 
sponsoring Key Clubs or Circle K 
clubs to examine their possibilities 
in this field and avail themselves of 
the opportunity to do so.... 


( Vive OF THE most satisfying Kiwanis 
activities is aiding the underpriv- 
ileged and the physically handi- 
capped....In my opinion, youth serv- 
ices and aid to the underprivileged 
are the lifeblood of Kiwanis. I doubt 
that we have a single club that does 
not participate in some way in these 
two great projects. 

One of our major activities in 
youth services over recent years has 
been the sponsorship and promotion 
of National Kids’ Day. We are well 
aware that in the last several months 
Kiwanis received some unfavorable 
publicity due to its relationship with 
the National Kids’ Day Foundation 
which underwent investigation by 
certain agencies. I would like to em- 
phasize that no evidence of any 
illegal conduct on the part of the 
Foundation in either the solicitation 
or expenditure of funds has been 
found. Possibly the only criticism 
that could be leveled towards the 
Foundation itself is the question of 
wisdom concerning the choice of 
certain methods of raising some of its 
funds. 

Your Board of Trustees has been 
in close contact with developments 
relative to the National Kids’ Day 
Foundation and we have been ad- 
vised that it is seeking to dissolve 
and surrender its charter. The Foun- 
dation has voluntarily taken the step, 
believing the unjust and unfounded 
accusations directed toward it may 
have resulted in detriment to Ki- 
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wanis. All Kiwanians should know 
that there has never been any ques- 
tion concerning the integrity, high 
ideals or charitable purpose of the 
fine men who originated the National 
Kids’ Day Foundation. 

For the past five years the results 
of our National Kids’ Day sponsor- 
ship have been outstanding. More 
than 4,200,000 boys and girls have 
been given attention on that particu- 
lar day. Kiwanis clubs have raised 
more than $2,250,000, all of which 
has been expended at the commu- 
nity level for youth and underpriv- 
ileged child services. 

So great has been the success of 
our National Kids’ Day program that 
when it became known that the Na- 
tional Kids’ Day Foundation planned 
to dissolve, many Kiwanis clubs 
wrote and asked that we make every 
effort to continue the observance of 
the already established day. At its 
February meeting, the International 
Board decided to include in its pro- 
gram of activities the usual observ- 
ance of Kids’ Day on Saturday, Sep- 
tember 25, 1954. Many clubs are 
already planning their program for 
that day.... 

Kiwanis has long been known for 
its interest in public affairs in both 
the United States and Canada. We 
have this year two strong Interna- 
tional committees mapping suggested 
programs for our participation. One 
of our major activities in this field 
is that of the Minuteman. Today our 
way of life must be understood and 
championed by every American re- 
gardless of age. Today subversives 
are seeking converts to slave-state 
doctrines. Today each citizen must 
know the heritage which is his, how 
it may be lost and what ideologies 
seek to deprive him of his freedoms 
one by one. 

This is the purpose of our Minute- 
man program. More than five hun- 
dred clubs are now distributing 
nearly 600,000 of these pamphlets 
each month. Here is an activity in 
which every club can engage. The 
ammunition for this great fight is 
this outstanding series of American- 
ism pamphlets.... 


Josz ONE MONTH ago the Kiwanis 
Club of Ottawa, Ontario sponsored 
the biennial Parliamentary luncheon 
at which members of the Parliament 
and other government officials who 
are members of Kiwanis were sig- 
nally honored. Participating in this 
colorful occasion were Kiwanis offi- 
cers from both the United States and 
Canada, together with many city and 
government officials. This biennial 


event, which parallels our biennial 
Congressional dinner, again empha- 
sized the strong bonds of friendship 
and understanding that exist be- 
tween our two great nations. Plans 
are already underway for our fourth 
biennial Congressional dinner to be 
held in Washington, D. C., Thursday, 
February 17, 1955.... 

The History of Kiwanis, being co- 
authored by Past International Pres- 
ident O. Sam Cummings and news- 
paper editor Claude Douglas, is 
rapidly nearing completion and will 
very likely be placed on sale for the 
first time at our fortieth anniversary 
convention in Cleveland, Ohio next 
year. This history is written in a 
style that should appeal not only to 
our members but to the general 
public as well. I know we are all 
eagerly looking forward to its pub- 
lication. 

During this year, as it has in the 
past, our Kiwanis Magazine has 
come in for its share of commenda- 
tion. Recognized as the foremost 
service magazine in the world, we 
can well be proud of its reception 
by the public. Many of its articles 
are published in other national mag- 
azines and thousands of reprints of 
these and others have been distrib- 
uted.... 


y OU HAVE accorded me aé great 
privilege during these twelve months 

the privilege of seeing our great 
service organization in action. It has 
been both inspiring and challenging. 
...A confused and trembling world is 
searching for a solution to the situa- 
tion made so complex by greed and 
misunderstanding. The atomic age 
has presented us with new and fear- 
some problems. The next few months 
may set the future pattern of our 
world. It may be one of destruction 
or, as we hope, one of the greatest 
eras in international understanding 
and progress we have ever known. 
I believe that we Kiwanians have a 
powerful voice in shaping our des- 
tiny. We must continue to accept the 
responsibility of leadership that has 
been accorded us. 

Kiwanis, with its membership of 
230,000 right-thinking, unselfish, en- 
thusiastic men, has gained the con- 
fidence and respect of more than 
3800 communities throughout the 
United States, Canada, Hawaii, Alas- 
ka and the Yukon Territory. We 
must not betray that confidence. The 
challenge of aggressive and respon- 
sible citizenship is ever before each 
one of us. I am confident that Ki- 
wanis, today as it always has in the 
past, will meet that challenge. THE END 
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By THE HON. PAUL MARTIN, Q.C. 


Minister of National Health and Welfare, Dominion of Canada 


T SEEMS TO me that nothing is 
I needed more at this critical stage 
in human history than for men of 
good will everywhere to translate 
into effective reality the principles 
and objectives that for two decades 
have motivated the activities of Ki- 
wanis...: 

In a century and a third of neigh- 
borly visiting over the 4000 miles of 
back fence that is our international 
boundary, our two countries have 
developed a_ relationship that is 
unique in human history.... Kiwanis 
has contributed significantly towards 
maintaining and strengthening the 
close ties of friendship that exist 
between our two countries.... 

In Canada, as in the United States, 
we are convinced of the wisdom of 
giving full play to individual initia- 
tive. And so in matters of trade, we 
have always felt that government 
interference should be kept to a 
minimum. For this reason...we are 
naturally disturbed when those we 
do business with raise their tariff 
barriers, impose import quotas or 
subsidize domestic industries for the 
purpose of keeping competitive prod- 
ucts out of the country. 

We hope that the new joint United 
States-Canadian committee, dealing 
with trade and economic affairs, will 
be able to iron out any difficulties in 
our economic relations and will fur- 
ther encourage the flow of trade be- 
tween our two nations. 

We recognize that the principles 
which apply to trade between Can- 
ada and the United States have, par- 
ticularly at this time in the history 
of the world, equal application to 
the economic relations between our 
two countries and the other nations 
with which we trade. 

Many illustrations could be given 
of similarities between Canadians 
and Americans—and of our differ- 
ences. But the important thing is 
that we have an understanding of 
one another’s purposes and an ap- 
preciation of the fundamental val- 
ues which are the lasting basis of our 
common civilization. As President 
Eisenhower said in the Parliament 
of Canada last November, “Informed 
and intelligent cooperation for our 
two countries is the only source of 
enduring accomplishment.” 

True, we have had our differences. 
But we have settled them in a ma- 
ture and sensible fashion. Sometimes 
we have had to talk pretty frankly 
to one another, but surely frankness 
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is one of the essentials of friendship. 
We may not always agree on details, 
but our fundamental aims are essen- 
tially the same. This is all the more 
remarkable when one considers that 
less than a hundred years ago fear 
of the United States was one of the 
compelling factors that led to the 
confederation of our provinces into 
a single nation. 

Our enduring friendship is based 
on a great deal more than the fact 
that we share a rich continent whose 
resources have been developed by an 
enterprising and unregimented peo- 
ple. It finds its inspiration in our 
mutual respect for freedom and our 
belief in the dignity and worth of the 
individual human being. It is but- 
tressed by our determination to safe- 
guard the welfare and security of 
our people and to maintain and 
defend the essential values of our 
society.... 


Ix MY COUNTRY we have created 
with conviction and with pride a 
national pattern, just as you have. 
It is one compounded of diverse 
racial and cultural elements, of old 
and new immigrations, all unified 
by a common devotion to the dem- 
ocratic tradition. We have proved 
that national unity can be a living 
thing. We have built a working part- 
nership of peoples from many lands, 
peoples who have learned to appre- 
ciate the worth of their fellows and 
the distinctive contribution that can 
be made by each to the _ total 
strength and diversity of the na- 
tion...; 

The tradition of cooperation in 
matters of continental defense was 
established in the dark days of 1940 
by President Roosevelt and Prime 
Minister King, when they met at 
Ogdensburg, New York...and agreed 
to set up a permanent joint board on 
defense to “consider in the broad 
sense, the defense of the north half 
of the Western Hemisphere.” The 
permanent joint board on defense is 
still in existence and continues to 
render invaluable service to the 
common cause of joint defense.... 

The most likely and_ effective 
means of attack against North Amer- 
ica is by air and the shortest most 
direct air routes from prospective 
enemy bases to North American tar- 
gets traverse the arctic and subarctic 
regions. The armed forces of our two 
countries are working in close co-op- 
eration to meet the possibility of 
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such attack [by any aggressor na- 
tion ]. 

For the past four years, work has 
been going on at high priority on 
the construction of a large and costly 
radar chain which is required not 
only to detect enemy bombers but 
also to control fighter aircraft en- 
gaged in the task of interception. Co- 
operation between the United States 
and Canadian air defense command- 
ers is close. Unidentified aircraft are 
investigated by the most immedi- 
ately available interceptor forces, 
whether Canadian or American. 

Recently our two governments 
came to the conclusion that addi- 
tional early warning of possible 
attack should be provided by the 
establishment of a further radar sys- 
tem generally to the north of the 
settled territory in Canada. As soon 
as this decision was reached, the 
necessary surveys were initiated and 


are already well advanced. 

In addition to improving the con- 
tinental early warning system, both 
countries are working continuously 
to improve the air defense installa- 
tions in the vicinity of the major 
target areas. Here too, cooperation 
between the United States and Cana- 
dian air defense forces is close and 
constant. 

You and I, our two countries, must 
continue to carry out these coopera- 
tive measures with energy and vigi- 
lance, for only thus can we assure 
our chance of survival. As Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has said: “You of 
Canada and we of the United States 
can and will devise ways to protect 
our North America from any sur- 
prise attack by air and we shall 
achieve the defense of our continent 
without whittling our pledges to 
Western Europe or forgetting our 
friends in the Pacific.” THE END 


By MRS. OSCAR A. AHLGREN 


President of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs 


i Is A pleasure to bring you greet- 
ings from the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, the largest group 
of organized womanhood in_ the 
world....We have 18,000 clubs in the 
United States, and we are also or- 
ganized in forty-two other countries 
...During the past six years I have 
had the privilege of visiting a great 
many of our foreign clubs, and...I 
have discovered women the world 
over all want the same thing. First 
of all, we want good jobs with a liv- 
ing wage for our husbands. Then we 
want the best possible education for 
our children. And then we all want 
world peace.... 

These trips have...made me ap- 
preciate more than ever before our 
great American heritage....You 
know, we Americans have been so 
long in freedom sometimes we for- 
get freedom has to be rewon by 
every single generation. Russia does 
not have to go to war with the 
United States to win. When Russia 
took Romania, she took Romania with 
Romanians. When Russia took Hun- 
gary, she took Hungary with Hun- 
garians. When Russia took Poland, 
she took Poland with Poles. And if 
Russia ever takes the United States, 
she will take the United States with 
Americans.... 

As I have traveled the world over, 
woman after woman has said to me, 
“Keep America strong; keep Amer- 
ica free. Don’t ever let anything hap- 
pen to your freedom.” And the more 


I have seen of the world, the more 

.I am convinced that it will be 
utter folly to try to make the world 
conform to one pattern. It just will 
not work. Let each country keep its 
own traditions. Let each country 
keep its own government, as long as 
it does not try to inflict it upon any 
other country, but all unified for 
world peace. 

You know and I know that there 
are many of us in this great land of 
ours who are only giving lip service 
to our beliefs and loyalties. There is 
no magic way to freedom. You can- 
not stretch out your hand and take 
it out of the air. The desire for free- 
dom has to be deep inside of you. 
You have to work and sacrifice and 
sometimes you have to fight to keep 
it alive.... 

I believe that...we 
moral and a spiritual collapse. Even 
the Communists claim we are going 
through a period of moral disinte- 
gration. What has happened to us? 
We give social approval today to 
things we thought a disgrace a few 
years ago. 

What kind of examples are we? 
Why should we expect our children 
to go to church if we fail to go our- 
selves? Why should we criticize 
drinking among young people when 
we glamorize social drinking? Why 
should we worry over the increasing 
divorce rate when we read that [a 
movie star] has chosen her next hus- 
band the day after she was mar- 
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ried? Why should we be alarmed 
over Johnny’s lawlessness when he 
hears us brag that a five dollar bill 
kept us from going to the station?... 
I believe we need to return to the 
old-fashioned American home in this 
country; and when I say old-fash- 
ioned, I mean old-fashioned in the 
theory that there is only one way 
to live and that is the right way. But 
today we have so many irritations. 
We have so many places to go. We 
have so many little things that clut- 
ter our minds to keep out the big 
thing....The American home once 
made America. If the American 
homes crack, our nation will crack 
because the American home is the 
foundation of our national life.... 
Today, if we are going to preserve 
our great American heritage, it be- 
hooves each and every one of us to 
have a ready and willing hand to 
serve this beloved land of ours. To- 
day we have many responsibilities. 
A great responsibility we have is our 
responsibility to our schools. Do we 
know whether or not foreign doc- 
trines are being promulgated in our 
schools? Do we lend a ready hand 
to help with a Parent Teacher’s As- 
sociation? Are we teaching free en- 


terprise and opportunity for the 
individual, or are we teaching if we 
get into trouble, we can run to the 
government for help? 

I know of a university class where 
the students were asked which they 
would take, $400 a month for life or 
$150 a month to start, the sky the 
limit. There were 101 students in the 
class. What do you think the answer 
was’? Ninety-seven said they would 
take $400 a month for life. Just four 
had enough faith in their own ability 
to say they would start at $150. I 
sometimes think we need the old 
Horatio Alger books back again. 
Many of you are too young and 
don’t remember the Horatio Alger 
books. In those books the boy always 
had ambition and he always made 
good....We too must return to that 
faith of our fathers so that we too 
can say with Abraham Lincoln that 
this nation—and what was it he said? 
It was not that this nation under so- 
cialism; it was not that ‘this nation 
under communism; it was not that 
this nation under an attitude of “let 
George do it” and “getting some- 
thing for nothing.” It was that this 
nation under God shall have a re- 
birth of freedom. THE END 


By ELIZABETH ELLEN EVANS 


I AM AN AMERICAN. 

Listen to my words, Fascist, Com- 
munist. 

Listen well, for my country is a 
strong country, and my message is a 
strong message. 

I am an American, and I speak for 
democracy. 

My ancestors have left their blood 
on the green at Lexington and the 
snow at Valley Forge...on the walls 
of Fort Sumter and the fields at Get- 
tysburg...on the waters of the River 
Marne and. in the shadows of the 
Argonne Forest...on the beachheads 
of Salerno and Normandy and the 
sands of Okinawa...on the bare, 
bleak hills called Pork Chop and Old 
Baldy and Heartbreak Ridge. 

A million and more of my country- 
men have died for freedom. 

My country is their eternal monu- 
ment. 
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They live on in the laughter of a 
small boy as he watches a circus 
clown’s antics...and in the sweet, 
delicious coldness of the first bite of 
peppermint ice cream on the Fourth 
of July...in the little tenseness of a 
baseball crowd as the umpire calls 
“Batter up!”...and in the high school 
band’s rendition of “Stars and 
Stripes Forever” in the Memorial 
Day parade...in the clear, sharp ring 
of a school bell on a fall morning... 
and in the triumph of a six-year-old 
as he reads aloud for the first time. 

They live on in the eyes of an 
Ohio farmer surveying his acres of 
corn and potatoes and pasture...and 
in the brilliant gold of hundreds of 
acres of wheat stretching across the 
flat miles of Kansas...in the milling 
of cattle in the stockyards of Chicago 
...the precision of an assembly line 
in an automobile factory in Detroit 
...and the perpetual red glow of the 
nocturnal skylines of Pittsburgh and 
Birmingham and Gary. 

They live on in the voice of a 
young Jewish boy saying the sacred 
words from the Torah: “Hear O 
Israel: the Lord our God, the Lord 
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With her winning talk, “I Speak for 
Democracy,” Miss Evans, a junior at 
Buchtel High School in Akron, Ohio, 
became the only girl among the four 

top national winners in this year’s 

Voice of Democracy” contest. These fowr 


vere the champions of fifty-two winners, 


chosen out of the more than 1,100,000 high 


school entrants from the forty-eight 
tates and the US territories. Miss Evans 
cored heavily with her talk ove 

both radio and television and 
vas called back by popular request to 
repeat her message over the 


radio and TV show. 


Her appearance at the convention was 
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arranged by the Ohio Kiwanis District 
i. cooperat on with F restone 
Tire and Rubber Company. 
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is One. Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart and with all 
thy soul and with all thy might.”... 
and in the voice of a Catholic girl 
praying: “Hail, Mary, full of grace, 
the Lord is with thee...”...and in 
the voice of a Protestant boy sing- 
ing: “A mighty Fortress is our God, 
A Bulwark never failing.” 

An American named Carl Sand- 
burg wrote these words: 

“I know a Jew fishcrier down on 
Maxwell Street with a voice like a 
north wind blowing over corn stub- 
ble in January. 

“He dangles herring before pros- 


pective customers evincing a joy 
identical with that of Pavlova danc- 
ing. 

“His face is that of a man terribly 
glad to be selling fish, terribly glad 
that God made fish, and customers to 
whom he may call his wares from a 
pushcart.” 

There is a voice in the soul of 
every human being that cries out to 
be free. America has answered that 
voice. 

America has offered freedom and 
opportunity such as no land before 
her has ever known, to a Jew fish- 
crier down on Maxwell Street with 
the face of a man terribly glad to be 
selling fish. She has given him the 
right to own his pushcart, to sell his 
herring on Maxwell Street...she has 


given him an education for his chil- 


By H. ROE BARTLE 


Administrator, The American Humanics For 


] N IHE BUILDING of a community 
there are four things that are 
very essential....First, and  para- 
mount, is a need for religious fair- 
ness. 

In Kiwanis you have emphasized 
and re-emphasized with a great de- 
gree of regularity the need of men 
and women to gear their lives into 
the church of the living God. But so 
often we have a negative approach 
to this thing [that is known as] re- 
ligion. 

I know of no religion today that is 
built upon a negative foundation. It 
is built always with a prominent, 
positive note.... 

I know of no man ordained to 
preach the gospel who would stand 
back of the sacred desk and preach 
hate. But hate is a by-product of a 
war. Do you remember how we 
hated Mussolini? Do you remember 


dren and a tremendous faith in the 
nation that has made these things 
his. 

Multiply that fishcrier by 160,000,- 
000—160,000,000 mechanics and farm- 
ers and housewives and coal miners 
and truck drivers and chemists and 
lawyers and plumbers and priests 
all glad, terribly glad to be what they 
are, terribly glad to be free to work 
and eat and sleep and speak and love 
and pray and live as they desire, as 
they believe! 

And those 160,000,000 Americans 
those 160,000,000 free Americans 
have more roast beef and mashed 
potatoes, the yield of American labor 
and land...more automobiles and 
telephones...more safety razors and 
bathtubs...more Orlon sweaters and 
aureomycin, the fruits of American 
initiative and enterprise... more pub- 
lic schools and life insurance pol- 
icies, the symbols of American secur- 
ity and faith in the future...more 
laughter and song—than any other 
people on earth! 

This is my answer, Fascist, Com- 
munist! 


Show me a country greater than 
our country, show me a people more 
energetic, creative, progressive, big- 
ger-hearted and happier than ou 
people—not until then will I consider 
your way of life. 

For Iam an American, and I speak 
for democracy. rHE END 


ndation, Kansas City, Missouri 


how we hated Hitler? Do you recall 
how we hated Hirohito? And then 
overnight Hirohito was no longer a 
deity of his own nation, Mussolini 
was hung to a tree and Hitler was 
consumed in flames. There wasn’t 
anybody left to hate except the peo- 
ple in our own home town. And 
where do we start hating? 

On the basis of religion! 

Oh, I wish today men would stand 
up and let the world know they are 
on God Almighty’s team, and if men 
would work as hard at their own re- 
ligion as they do in trying to destroy 
somebody else’s religion, we would 
have great...nations: [throughout the 
world ].... 

One further statement as to reli- 
gious fairness: I detest the word 
“tolerance.” I do not believe that the 
word “tolerance,” as it relates itself 
to religion, ought to be used by an 
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educated man. I don’t want to toler- 
ate men of other faiths; I want to 
be fair to them. And in Kiwanis we 
have a great human symphony. We 
have men of many religious faiths 
and practically all of them are lay- 
men. 

And so I say to you laymen: carry 
a practical program of applied re- 
ligion into your community. This is 
not the job of the preacher—it be- 
longs to the layman who is proudly 
a part of God’s army in the year of 
1954. (Applause) 

There is no Kiwanian who is so 
great an industrialist that he cannot 
take an hour out on the Sabbath to 
be a Sunday school teacher. There is 
no lawyer who is such a great advo- 
cate he cannot take time out for 
God each week. 

I care not what your business or 
profession may be. You have a job 
to do as a Kiwanian, as a God-lov- 
ing individual, as a citizen of your 
great nation to make your commu- 
nity healthy. And to make it healthy 
you have got to have religion—and 
religious fairness. 

The second thing that Kiwanians 
must build is a spirit of political 
freedom....I don’t care what party 
you belong to, but I hope every man 
in this vast audience today is a part 
of a political party. Again I say I 
don’t care what party you belong 
MOscs.s 

I want to take my conscience into 
the polls. I want to analyze and 
evaluate issues and men. Why 
should I vote for a...bum just be- 
cause he has been nominated by my 
party? If he is a man wholly with- 
out character, I do not want him as 
a part of government. If, on the 
other ticket, there is a man whose 
hands are clean and [I think] he 
will discharge his responsibility with 
intelligence and honesty and effec- 
tiveness and efficiency, I am going 
to vote for [him]. 

A good many years ago I studied 
political science and a learned old 
Ph.D. told me there were fourteen 
kinds of government. I would like to 
see that old buzzard this morning. 
I would tell him...that there are not 
fourteen kinds of government. There 
are just two. 

On one side you have a govern- 
ment that uses its citizens as its 
servants—that’s what Hitler and 
Mussolini did. It is what Hirchito 
did, and I would remind you that is 
what they are doing in Moscow to- 
day. A dozen men will sit around the 
Kremlin and they will decree what 
190,000,000 people will do, and if 
anybody fails to do it, they feel lead 
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in their bellies and go six feet under 
ground. 

But there is a second system of 
government—the servant of the peo- 
ple. If you are going to have a gov- 
ernment that is the servant of the 
people, then you, my neighbors to 
the north, as well as you, my fellow 
citizens of the USA, must have a 
two-party system....Let’s get a two- 
party system, no matter where we 
are living. (Applause) 

You see, I lived in a political cess- 
pool for a period of years. Not until 
Kiwanians and Rotarians and other 
citizens of substance and of charac- 
ter joined hands and decided that it 
was better to be real Americans than 
it was to be politicians did we have 
a community that we can point to 
with a finger of pride. 

I think it is the responsibility of 
every Kiwanian to...vote in the pri- 
mary and then when the general 
election comes, look at the issues 
and take into consideration the char- 
acter of men. In that way we truly 
build better communities, states and 
nations. 

The third thing we need [is] edu- 
cational opportunity. There will be 
a testing day for education with the 
birth record as it is at the moment. 
New buildings are needed. More ed- 
ucators must be trained. Better sal- 
aries should be given. New hori- 
zons must be reached in the [school ] 
curriculum. 

So may I say to you Kiwanians as 
individual community builders, keep 
an eye upon education. Lend an 
ear, and when education needs help, 
roll up your sleeves and fight for 
the kids. 

Kiwanians are needed, and needed 
badly, to give leadership to every 
phase of education....And may I say 
with all of the sincerity of my soul, 
if Kiwanis had done nothing more in 
all of its thirty-nine years of exist- 
ence than to project, to organize 
and give leadership to the Key Clubs 
of America, this would have justified 
Kiwanis one hundred per cent and 
and at no discount! 

I merely touch upon the fourth 
point: We need community integ- 
rity of the citizenship of each com- 
munity. We see capital on one side 
and we see labor on the other. We 
see employer on one side and em- 
ployee on the other. You know and 
I know today there are clashes in 
every phase of community life. We 
need Kiwanians to be stabilizers. We 
need Kiwanians as leaders that de- 
sire with their native, natural in- 
telligence to stand up and be counted 
for what they believe today. THE END 
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HIS CONVENTION year since we 
= met together in New York City 
last June, although a short one of 
only forty-six weeks, has been most 
productive. Strong gains have been 
recorded in activities, membership, 
new clubs and public acceptance. 
The banner of Kiwanis today is dis- 
played in 3796 communities stretch- 
ing from Newfoundland to Hawaii, 
from the Yukon to Key West. 

Whether in Alaska or Florida, in 
Ottawa or Washington, Kiwanians 
are motivated by the same ideals of 
service. The fraternal ties that bind 
us together are symbolized by the 
familiar lapel button which serves 
to remind us of our acceptance of a 
higher standard of citizenship. No 
finer tribute could be paid to the 
standing and influence of Kiwanians 
in their respective communities than 
the fact that during the past ten 
years over 100,000 public spirited 
community leaders have been in- 
spired to share our fellowship in 
Kiwanis service. 

We live in an age of organization. 
Clarence Randall, President of the 
Inland Steel Company, in his book, 
A Creed for Free Enterprise, writes: 
“We are a nation of voluntary or- 
ganizations, and it may be when the 
history of our times is written this 
characteristic will stand out as our 
most revolutionary contribution to 
the advancement of human welfare.” 
This is no overstatement, as it has 
been estimated that there are in 
America some 3,000,000 organiza- 
tions, from garden clubs and church 
societies to labor unions and trade 
associations. Each one has an impor- 
tant bearing on free society as there 
is no need for government to step in 
when citizens in free communities 
accept the obligation of meeting so- 
cial needs voluntarily through serv- 
ice organizations.... 

No secretary’s report would be 
complete without some telling sta- 
tistics. I cite a few highlights of the 
accomplishments of our clubs re- 
corded for the year 1953. 

The scope and volume of activity 
sponsored for boys and girls last 
year reached an all-time high. There 
were nearly 1,750,000 youngsters 
enrolled at Kiwanis youth centers 
and 323,290 high school youth were 
provided vocational counsel. Ap- 
proximately 300,000 young people 
were examined and treated in clinics 
and helped through sight-saving and 
conservation of hearing activities. 
There were 11,081 scholarships and 
scholastic awards given and 8840 
juvenile delinquents were assisted. 
Over 11,000 Scouting groups, 4-H, 





and Camp Fire troops were spon- 
sored—an average of three per club. 
There were 9,205 baseball and other 
athletic teams sponsored and pro- 
vided with wholesome supervision by 
Kiwanians. 

In the field of community activ- 
ities Kiwanis clubs are rendering 
equally important service. Over 
40,000 Kiwanians are serving on 
local boards such as schools, hos- 
pitals, libraries, etc. Last year over 
14,400 safety and courtesy campaigns 
were conducted. Over 10,000 “Go-to- 
Church” campaigns were sponsored 
and 12,758 Kiwanians are teaching 
Sunday school classes. At Kiwanis 
farmer meetings 174,375 farmers 
were entertained and, by actual 
count, 2,038.269 trees were planted 
in Kiwanis conservation projects. 
There were over 5,064 industrial sur- 
veys conducted. For many other 
salient facts, I urge you to study the 
inspiring summary of club accom- 
plishments contained in the new 
booklet, “Kiwanis in Action,” avail- 
able...from the General Office in 
Chicago. 


‘ 
R) wens the heading of national 
service, clubs reported last year 
9,764 Kiwanians holding public office. 
Nearly 44,000 were engaged in civil 
defense and similar citizenship serv- 
ices. There were over 3038 activities 
promoting economy in government 
and almost 5000 activities to combat 
communism and socialism. Funds 
raised by clubs for the Community 
Chest, cancer, heart, and polio cam- 
paigns totaled $30,844,917. Since the 
first of this year the response to the 
new Minuteman program with its 
series of monthly folders has been 
most gratifying. Currently, over 500 
clubs are distributing 600,000 folders 
each month....This program was de- 
veloped in response to popular de- 
mand. If we can bring its message 
into the homes of a million families 
every month, the impact in building 
a fresh appreciation of our American 
heritage will be immeasurable.... 
We have reason to feel gratified 
over the continued rate of increase 
in membership and the rate at which 
new clubs are being built. We have 
averaged one new club this past year 
every twenty-four hours exclusive of 
Saturdays, Sundays and _ holidays. 
Last year in New York City we re- 
ported a membership of 218,279 in 
3602 clubs. Today our number has 
reached 227,005 in 3796 communities, 
which represents a net gain during 
the intervening ten and one-half 
months of 8726 men in 194 clubs. 
This showing compares with an in- 
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crease of 6918 men and 143 clubs re- 
ported for the previous convention 
year. The average. membership gain 
per district for the year ending April 
30, 1954 is 4.5 per cent, with top 
honors going to the Rocky Mountain 
District with a gain of 11.5 per cent. 

Some improvement has been shown 
in the rate of turnover due to dili- 
gent follow-up of members moving 
to other cities. But the number of 
deletions which last year figured 
fifteen per cent could be further 
reduced. In an organization such 
as ours with nearly four decades of 
service, deletions are unavoidable 
for reasons of death, illness, trans- 
fers in business territory or other 
justifiable causes. Most resignations 
and losses, however, are preventable 
and can be reduced through earnest 
efforts to correct the problem.... 

We are on the way to achieving 
our five-year goal of 250,000 mem- 
bers and 4000 clubs by our fortieth 
convention in Cleveland next year. 
There is nothing phenomenal or 
spectacular about our numerical 
growth, but it is gratifying to note 
that the last decade has seen a sixty- 
eight per cent increase in number of 
clubs and a seventy-two per cent 
gain in membership. To maintain our 
leadership in the forefront of the 
service clubs of America, Kiwanis 
must continually be on the search 
for qualified men to fill available 
classifications and be alert to every 
opportunity to broaden our outreach 
and service through the sponsorship 
of new clubs in neighboring com- 
munities. 

Our fifth annual observance of 
Kids’ Day last September resulted in 
the participation of 1,264,099 young- 
sters. Funds raised on that occasion 
for underwriting youth activities lo- 
cally totalled $820,271. There has 
been a consistent and impressive 
growth in this program each year 


po not believe the subject of 

loyalty is confined purely to an 
emotional issue with communism at 
the other end of it. Of course 25,000 
Communists and maybe 50,000 or 
maybe 500,000 fellow travelers are 
a serious problem in our midst.... 
Yet we can get ourselves into emo- 
tional stews about these things that 
can generate what all sides now 
agree...[is] a circus, a circus that 
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since its inception five years ago. 
The United States Air Force will co- 
operate with us again in holding 
open house at air bases on Septem- 
ber 25, the date designated for our 
sixth annual Kids’ Day celebration 
next fall. Kids’ Day has proven the 
value and importance of focusing 
public attention on the need and 
opportunities for expanded commu- 
nity programs for boys and girls. No 
club should overlook the benefits to 
be derived from such participation, 
using this occasion to report to the 
community on the work it has done 
for the younger generation.... 

Key Clubs are now serving con- 
structively in 1159 high schools and 
another milestone was_ recently 
passed when the twenty-five thou- 
sandth member of Key Clubs was 
inducted into this movement. Circle 
K Clubs have been established on 
seventy-nine college campuses with 
a membership of approximately 1500 
and it is growing rapidly....Kiwanis 
can feel mighty proud of these two 
effective youth movements which 
are destined to play an increasingly 
vital role in the development of 
sound and articulate leaders who 
will take our places tomorrow. 

Judging by letters to the editors 
and spot surveys, reader interest in 
your official publication, The Kiwanis 
Magazine, was never at a _ higher 
level than at present. More editorial 
emphasis is being placed on picture 
stories, and during the past year new 
features have been introduced to 
promote the flow of ideas from Inter- 
national committees to district and 
club committees. Rising costs of 
paper and printing continue to pre- 
sent a problem which we are en- 
deavoring to meet through a con- 
certed effort to attract more national 
advertisers to the select market our 
readers represent. One major ac- 
count, recently secured, received in- 


Loyalty 


hardly can be called a function of 
the government of the United 
States.... 

I believe...the McCarthy hearing 
...will give us an opportunity to dis- 
cover how difficult is the truth. 

A few years ago there was a hear- 
ing in Washington.... Another Amer- 
ican citizen who had made his mark 
was the center of that hearing, Gen- 
eral Douglas MacArthur. The objec- 


quiries in response to their initial 
advertising message from nearly 400 
clubs. 

Income from advertising, although 
slightly ahead of last year, could be 
doubled through the active co- 
operation of Kiwanians in position 
to influence important advertisers in 
the market we have to offer. 


Ix THE Legion of Honor of Kiwanis 
are 17,200 stalwart Kiwanians who 
have been honored with this coveted 
citation for twenty-five, thirty and 
thirty-five years of loyal and devoted 
service. They represent an inspiring 
total of some 330,000 years of con- 
structive leadership and to each of 
them we would pay a sincere and 
hearty salute. 

The work of Kiwanis is so vast 
and performed by so many hands 
that it is impossible to recognize all 
of those whose devotion to duty is 
mirrored in the indelible achieve- 
ments of the past year. It has been 
a memorable year, rich in the things 
that make Kiwanis what it is. To all 
club, district and International of- 
ficers, I would express for the staff 
our gratitude for your helpful and 
friendly cooperation. To President 
Don Forsythe we are especially in- 
debted for his signal leadership, 
wise counsel and friendly encourage- 
ment. We are proud of the excep- 
tional success of his administration. 
I would record, also, profound ap- 
preciation to my associates on the 
staff and their assistants who are 
contributing so much to the advance- 
ment of Kiwanis through their loyal 
and efficient service as members of 
the General Office team....Let us 
then go forward and build by Faith— 
Loyalty—Service, so that our respec- 
tive communities, our two great na- 
tions, yes, and Kiwanis in its entirety 
may take their rightful place in the 
preservation of a free world. THE END 


By MORGAN BEATTY 


News Commentator, NBC, Washington, D.C 


tive was to discover the truth as 
between his contentions and those of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the 
President of the United States. After 
millions and millions of words of 
testimony, after the judgment of the 
very best brains that this country 
has got in the military and govern- 
mental field had been ‘taken... you 
haven’t got the truth yet! 

I submit to you the truth is diffi- 
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cult, and the same situation is going 
to occur after the McCarthy-Army 
feud is over... 

In the Bible...there are the words 
of four reporters concerning the life 
of Christ. Did it ever occur to you 
[that] all of these men...attended 
nearly every visitation of the life of 
Christ? They were all together. They 
saw the same things at the same 
time year after year. You want to 
go back and examine the differences 
among these four men in their point 
of view. You will find out that they 
did not agree on what was the truth 
concerning the life of Christ.... 

If you think the truth is easy, get 
your Protestants and your Catholics 


and Jews...together and ask them 
to find it. They can’t because the 
truth is what is in each man and in 
each group’s mind.... 

I think you are going to get an- 
other good out of the McCarthy 
hearing. I think you are going to 
discover that the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration will have created a deep 
interest in the defects in our laws 
that accompany disloyalty. 

Already Attorney General Her- 
bert Brownell has been driven by 
all of this excitement...to appoint a 
special section in the Department of 
Justice to prosecute the people that 
the government has already got the 
evidence against in the area of dis- 
loyalty....He has asked for a very 
tough law on wire tapping. He has 
asked for a law that will give 
the Subversive [Activities] Control 
Board the opportunity to destroy 
any business or labor union [that is] 
infiltrated by Communists or other 
subversives.... This would be done by 
executive action, not by trial, not by 
decision of a jury.... 

For...several years, I have been 
driving along the highways around 
Washington, D. C., and I have been 
seeing apartment buildings go up 
under the names of people that, well, 
a few years ago did not have any 
money and did not have enough 
credit at the banks to get the money 
to build those apartments. So I be- 
gan to look into the way they got 
hold of the money. I found out it 
was very reasonable, quite legiti- 
mate. 

We needed housing after the war. 
...Ten years of no building—and 
with greatly increased population— 
[caused] the government of the 
United States to pass a law allowing 
the use of the public credit to build 
...the private enterprise type of 
housing. 

There was nothing wrong with 
that. We have done it before. But 
what has happened? That was the 
question I had on my mind when I 
saw these apartment buildings go up 
and saw what seemed to me evi- 
dences of tremendous wealth among 
people who had not had anything a 
few years ago. 

I began an examination and I 
found it very difficult. I did find that 
a labor union leader in 1842, when 
the FHA law was enacted, had 
warned the Senate banking commit- 
tee against Section 608 in the FHA 
law. (You being businessmen, I am 
not going to define 608.) He told 
them a lot of speculators were going 
to get in and take some money. And 


he told exactly how they were going 





to do it. But this thing had to be 
done. They went ahead and did it 
the way the American Association of 
Home Builders asked them to do it. 

Now in private enterprise if a 
builder borrows $1,000,000 from a 
bank and agrees to put up a building 
for that sum of money—if he puts it 
up for less than $1,000,000—for every 
dollar he saves...he is entitled to it 
as profit. It is perfectly all right in 
the private enterprise system. I want 
to stress that very strongly....[But] 
the private enterprise operator has 
failed to understand there is a defi- 
nite change in things when he uses 
the public credit. 


, 
Wan in this FHA deal under 608, 
they got public credit and they went 
to the banks and borrowed the 
money. They put up the buildings, 
and they forgot all about using the 
public credit and when they put up 
a building for less money than that 
borrowed from the government, 
many many of them put that money 
in their pockets....Now, there were 
$3,000,000 worth of those loans under 
608. You have over 1100 cases.... 

I have been talking about business 
men. Let’s go into another spectrum. 
A little trouble, said the Labor De- 
partment, when they got up to ask 
for their money this year, a little 
trouble in the field of unemployment 
insurance claims on the part of 
workers....It turned out that last 
year, 1953, in this one little segment 
of our Social Security structure, 
145,000 people got improper pay- 
ments under unemployment insur- 
ance. And while they call it improper 
payment, it was actually fraud 
$6,000,000 worth. And from the sur- 
veys made in various states to find 
out what is the matter...the Labor 
Department now estimates at least 
$23,000,000 must have gone down 
the drain! So dishonesty is not limi- 
ted to our business community. It is 
not limited to the banks. It is kind 
of spread out all over the place. 

The California commissioner of 
labor found people were drawing 
unemployment insurance, taking the 
next bus and going to Las Vegas 
and gambling it away, making a sort 
of profession out of it.... 

I say to you we have come a long 
way from the ideals that made this 
country great when bankers and 
workers practice galloping socialism 
and don’t even know what they are 
practicing. I say we have come a 
long way from what your fore- 
fathers and mine taught us about 
the greatness of this country [of 
ours ].... THE END 
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Featured entertainers at the President’s Reception and Ball were the Vagabonds of radio and television fame. 
ban) 


39th ANNUAL CONVENTION 


ENTERTAINMENT 


USIC IS TO A CONVENTION what salt is to: meat or 
M what carbonation is to a soft drink. For without 
music—good music—a convention would have little zip 
or change of pace. 

This year’s sessions in Miami had plenty of both. Con- 
vention Music Director Bob James, who also was in 
charge of music at the 1952 convention in Seattle, put 
it this way: “From a ladies’ barbershop quartette to an 
operatic baritone and a marimba soloist, music is in the 
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air at this thirty-ninth International convention. 

“In many cases the rich variety of musical talents 
stems directly from Kiwanis clubs.” 

A case in point was Clifton Hughes, talented singer, 
who emceed the variety show in the Meetin’ House on 
Sunday afternoon. This Niagara Falls Kiwanian, who 
recently moved to Atlanta, Georgia, also sang at the 
President’s Reception and Ball. 

The Kiwanis Club of Chillicothe, Illinois was respon- 
sible for one of the convention’s greatest musical hits: 
the “Big Four Ladies’ Quartette,” whose barbershopping 
drew waves of applause and shouts of “More! More!” 
each time the buxom but attractive ladies appeared on 
the program. 

The Midwest produced still another musical hit: the 
Franklin, Indiana College choir, a well-trained ensemble 








photo 


In the Orange Bowl, Kiwanis conventioneers viewed a special 
pageant featuring many high school bands and a string of 
colorful floats. Below left, part of the crowd which took part 
in a dramatic match-lighting ceremony conducted by Hamilton 
Holt, past International president. In the foreground are 
the Forsythes and Past President Don Murdoch and wife. 


of more than forty voices that sang at the ladies’ recep- 
tion. 

One of the most talked about musical features was 
the half-hour appearance of the Vagabonds at the 
President’s Reception and Ball. These happy singers 
and instrumentalists are among the top variety acts in 


show business. 

The Kiwanis Club of St. Albans, West Virginia 
arranged for the appearance of the Stephen Foster 
Singers. There were one hundred musicians in this 
group—making it one of the largest which appeared on 
the convention program or at any special meetings. 

Of similar size and quality was the South Broward 
High School Choraleers of Hollywood, Florida, appear- 
ing under the auspices of the Kiwanis Club of Holly- 
wood. 

The Dreyer sisters, baton-twirling champions from 
the state of Michigan, were sent all the way to Florida 
for the convention by the Kiwanis Club of West Bloom- 
field, Michigan. 

One of the most unusual musical numbers was the 
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performance put on by two California-Nevada-Hawaii 
lieutenant governors, working in tandem. They were 
MacDougall Armstrong (Division 20) and Dr. Robert 
R. LaBriola (Division 1). 

Conventioneers had a chance to see Debby Ewing, a 
tiny acrobat and hula dancer, thanks to the Kiwanis 
Club of Mt. Carmel, Illinois, which arranged for her 
appearance. Debby appeared in the variety show and at 
the ladies’ reception and four district dinners. Accom- 
panying her was young Gary Burton, a marimba artist 
who was sponsored by the Princeton, Indiana club. 

Another “hit” team was the Ja-Da Triad. Sponsored 








oser photo 


Left, combined high school 

choruses from the Miami area perform 
Sunday night. There were many 

fine musical groups which studded the 
program. The three twirlers above 
were part of a special variety show 
that was planned for the 
entertainment of those who 

arrived before the “In 


Memoriam” session Sunday night. 


by the Rocky Mountain District, these teen-age enter- 
tainers came to the convention as winners of the 
Greeley, Colorado Kiwanis club’s “Stairway to Stardom” 
contest. 

As usual, there were a number of outstanding singers 
on the convention program. The Rev. Robert A. Furge- 
son of Barnesville, Virginia, a baritone, sang at the 
ladies’ reception. He was sent to Miami by the Galax, 
Virginia club. Also from Virginia was Sue Burkett, a 
soprano, who performed at the variety show and several 
district dinners. The Bluefield, Virginia club arranged 
for Miss Burkett’s appearance. Two Pennsylvania Ki- 


The top of a huge float opened to reveal Betsy Evans, who delivered her powerful monologue about freedom. 


Moser photo 
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wanians, H. Clifton McWilliams, Jr., from the Johnstown 
club, and Joseph Coffini, a member of the Beaver Falls 
club, were baritone soloists who sang at the Meetin’ 
House and district dinners. 

As host to the convention, Miami showed that its 
youth could sing. The combined choirs of five Miami 
high schools gave conventioneers an opening night 
musical experiente they will long remember, and during 
the day session, the choirs of Miami Senior High School 
offered a poignant musical prelude. Another popular 
local entree was the North Miami Dixieland Band. 
Made up of past officers of the North Miami and Miami 
Shores clubs, the Dixielanders featured several beloved 
numbers, among them the old favorite “Rampart Street 
Blues.” 

Perhaps the most prominent musical feature of all 
was Convention Music Director Bob James, himself. 
Bob, who arranged the entire musical program, is an 
ex-vaudeville performer and past president of the 
Evanston, Illinois club. Bob never needed a microphone 
to get thousands singing together. His voice overwhelmed 
the mikes and carried under its own power to the far 
corners of the huge auditorium. THE END 





One of the Vagabonds goes through a 
complicated tap dancing routine 

at the President’s Ball. At the right, 
the Franklin, Indiana College Choir 
gives conventioneers a refreshing vocal 
interlude at one morning’s session, 
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A talented young marimba soloist entertains a crowd in 
the Meetin’ House. Several other artists also performed. 





The Ja-Da Triad from 

Greeley, Colorado injected a carefree, 
youthful note into the final 

session. Below is Ernie Metcalf, the 
official convention organist who 
played at all sessions. 
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Top is the Big Four Ladies’ Quartette from Chillicothe, 
rendition of old time barbershop favorites drew prolonged applause. 





Illinois. Their melodious 
Above 


Is 


a local Kiwanis band that appeared in the Meetin’ House and at the Orange Bowl. 





227,730 KIWANIANS* 


READERS of this magazine 
and PROSPECTS for your product 


*As this issue went to press 


write to THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 
520 North Michigan Avenue ¢ Chicago 11, Illinois 


To learn more about the business value 











Write for a 22 minute sound, 
color movie about the culture 
and romance of the date. 


PROVEN METHODS show how 
your club can raise big money. 


A fine Kiwanis film for a 
program. It will 

sell your club and start you 
on the road to 

successful fund-raising. 


' KIWANIS CLUB Box 813 Santa Monica, California 

: Please send literature and information about reserving the Kiwanis Date film. 
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of reaching this quality audience, 
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Tastee Freez is a reg. trade merk 


‘LOCATIONS WANTED 


for additional 
JTASTEE-FREEZ DRIVE-INS 


4 Tastee-Freez, with over 1,000 successful stores, will 
sign long-term lease on land and building illustrated. 
Large return on investment. Write, wire or call. 


TASTEE-FREEZ CORP. of AMERICA 





NORTH SHORE KIWANIS 
MEETS HERE Tuesdays 12:15 ,. 
Phone LOngbeach 1-6000 _ 
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EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL 
Kiwanian Phil Weber, CHICAGO 5 


Vice-President and General Manager 





THE MARYLAND 
ROOMS AND 
APARTMENTS 
PHONE 6971 

May 15 to Oct. 1—Write For Folder 
45 Maryland Ave. * Rehoboth Beach, Del. 
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Wisconsin Ave., Washington 14, D.C. 
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Office 
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ATTENTION! 


Fireworks Displays of Distinctive Brilliancy 
Pay no fortune for your Display Exhibitions— 
Prices from $25.00 and up. 

“The Nation’s Finest Fireworks”’ 

Ask for free catalogue. 

ILLINOIS FIREWORKS COMPANY 
P.O. Box 792 Danville, Illinois Phone 1716 





$3.50 — SPEAKERS’ DICTIONARY— $3.50 
6000—Quips-Puns, A to Z—6000 
Shakespeare to Shaw to Shenanigan 
Sharp, Clean, Single Line Quotes 
All New—CREAM OF WIT—Just Out 
ROD ARKELL 


American Bldg. Sebring, Fla. 
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Many conventioneers tour Vizcaya, an elaborate estate built by James 
Deering and now operated by the City of Miami. Below, Don Forsythe, 
Kiwanis International president and president-elect Don Engdahl pose 
proudly with the sailfish each landed on a quick but lucky cruise. 
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39th ANNUAL 
CONVENTION 


PLAYTIME 


ii ANYTHING, there were too many 
things for Kiwanians and their 
families to do in their spare time! 
Probably the most spectacular sight- 
seeing spot was the indescribable 
Deering estate known as Vizcaya. 
Located between downtown Miami 
and convention hall, it was visited 
by hundreds of Kiwanis families. 

Miami and Miami Beach are world 
famous fishing spots, and Kiwanians 
took full advantage of the fact. Many 
boats were chartered by groups of 
Kiwanians who went after big game 
fish on the Gulf Stream. 

The most notable trip was one 
arranged by Miami Kiwanian Jack 
Mahoney, a fisherman’s fisherman. 


BEACH 
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At Vizcaya, two tired sight-seers rest 
after tramping down the winding, 
shaded walks past the formal gardens, 
pools and_ elaborate’ buildings of 
this sixteenth century Italian paradise. 


SPEAKERS 
STAND 
with LAMP 


New, practical, hard 
wood stand, size 19/2" 
x 16/7.” x 18", equipped 
with pulpit style adjust- 
able lamp. 5” molded 
wood Emblem on front. 


-00 
Price, complete, F.O.B. Chicago $48 


RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 
303 W. Monrce St. Chicago 6, Ill. 
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HOW TO CHOOSE A 


| BRONZE PLAQUE, 


FREE 48-page book tells how— 
shows 200 original ideas for 
reasonably priced, solid bronze 
nameplates, awards, testimonials, 
honor rolls, memorials, markers. 
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IN MIAMI, FLORIDA, IT'S THE 


C-t6 


Write for FREE Brochure A 


For trophy, medal, cup ideas ask for 
Brochure B. 


INTERNATIONAL sronze raster co... 


DEPT. 42 — 150 WEST 22 ST., NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 


KIWANIANS! 


you are invited 
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— KIWANIS MEETS FRIDAY NOON 


» in the magnificent 


. TOP O' THE COLUMBUS 
/ KCOMPLETELY AIR CONDITIONED 


When Jack learned that International 
President Forsythe and his wife 
wanted to go for a boat ride, Jack 
chartered the “Skylark.” 

“They only wanted a short cruise 
so they could relax a bit,” recalls 
Jack. “They didn’t say anything 
about fishing, but I decided they 
might as well try their luck.” 

When the boat pulled away from 
the Miami Beach Chamber of Com- 

merce docks, the party had expanded 

to include President-elect Don Eng- 
dahl 
national 
Murdoch. 

“The plan was to cruise along the 
edge of the Gulf Stream until 4:15 
and be back at the hotel at 5,” says 
Jack. 

“Rather surreptitiously, the skip- 
per put out some baits which, up to 
4:10, skittered over the smooth sur- 
face of the ocean without attracting 
the attention of any fish. 

“Then, almost simultaneously, two 
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Sail on the Luxury Liner 
“LURLINE”’ 


SEPTEMBER 20,1954 


Giant Inter-Club Conference On Island of Maui—Fellowship— 


é } sailfish struck! Although neither Don Sight-seeing—Relaxation—A Leisurely Cruise 
Engdahl or Don Forsythe had any 
LIMITED ACCOMMODATIONS AVAILABLE 


experience with big game fish, both 
did a beautiful job. In due time both 
fish were boated. 


Contact vour favorite travel agent or mail this coupon 























“Don Engdahl’s catch was seven | } HAWAIIAN CRUISE COMMITTEE ; 
feet, four inches long and weighed | ! , . ee ; i 
et) : ‘ , P.O. Box 30, Glendale, C: "nil 
fifty-eight pounds. President For- | } = Tee lifornia 
sythe’s trophy was six feet, ten ; We are interested in the Hawaiian Cruise. There will be — people in our - 
inches and weighed thirty-eight party. Please send particulars to: 
pounds.” 1 i 

News of the freakish double catch | | NAME ee PLE AEE EE FOP: sleek ; 
spread rapidly and both Dons were | | ia i ; 
kidded about their luck during the STREET ————$___—__—— rene er i 
“Ac > ~ TO ; * ' 

° rest of the convention, The story CITY = ee ; 
made the Miami newspapers and | } 
went coast-to-coast on the wire ' KIWANIS CLUB OF_____ oe ; sciiliecasetiadion cimces ae * 
news service tickers. THE END Ere en Vr ae, a eS a ee ee sega Pm Cay Am eT Sea aS Ae A NEE ee } 
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for wee on banquet tables, 
ete, 10” fromt = 18° high 
= 18” deep. A piece of fur- 
niture that most every club 
heeds for the convenience of 
speakers 

Desk te built —— onete 
for extra papers. boc 
Finished with rubber oo ~ 
loned corners Light, com- 
pect and sturdy 

Deeks are made only es 
ordered, and require two to 
four Gays for delivery. Each 





$12.50 
OLD GLORY MANUFACTURING +4 
168 W Harrison Bt. Chicege WAbesh 2.2070 





Dent Werry About Hotel Accommodations in 
ROCHESTER, MINNESOTA 
“Just Make Your Reservations” 


At HOTEL ARTHUR 


One of the several Roberts Hotels there 
Modern, see ad in Hotel Red Book—near Clinic. 
‘A Room Always Assured 


ARTHUR L. ROBERTS HOTELS 
















In NEW YORK 
2 Ww 2 Bae 
heedqvuorters ere of 














HOTEL 


VANCOUVER 


KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 
Operated under the joint management of 
the Canadian National and Canadian 
Pacific Railway Companies 


VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 











In Albuquerque, N.M. 


Kiwanis Meets at 


EL FIDEL HOTEL 


Wednesday Noon 








; HOTEL 


his 
qt MemP"” ~—s PEABODY 
"South's Fimest—One of America’s Best’’ 


F. R. Schutt 
Pres. & Gen. Mgr 











MEMPHIS, TENN. 











OKLAHOMA 
ILTMORE 
OKLANOMA CITY 
H. P. “Johnnie” Johnson 
Managing Director 

















DINKLER HOTELS 
Where Kiwanis moots 


The DINKLER AZA,. Atl Ga 
The DINKLER-TUTWIL ER ‘Hotel 
Birmingham. Ale 
The DINKLER-JEFFERSON DAVIS Botel. 
Montgomery, Ala 
The ST. CHARLES, New Orieana, La. 














COMPLETELY AIR-CONDITIONED 
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Mayflower 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
|, MACK, ¥ 
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CLUB CLINIC 








©. If both the president and the 
vice-president are absent from a club 
or board of directors’ meeting, who 


presides? 


A. There is no provision in the 
Standard Form for Club Bylaws cover- 
ing this situation and, therefore, Robert's 
Rules of Order applies. Section 69 pro- 
vides that any member may open the 
meeting and either nominate someone 
for chairman or call for nominations 
The secretary might well perform this 
function. Usually, the immediate past 
president or one of his predecessors is 
chosen to preside in the absence of the 


president and vice-president. 


Q. Do we have the right to amend 
our bylaws to provide that members 
shall be elected by the board of direc- 
tors, which balloting shall be secret? 
One blackball shall disqualify the ap- 
plicant. 


A. Such a provision would be con- 
trary to the provision of Article II, Sec- 
tion 6 of the Bylaws of Kiwanis Inter- 
national and of Article IV, Section 1 
(d) of the Standard Form for Club 
Bylaws. The International bylaw pro- 
vision reads: “The election and the 
discipline of active, reserve, privileged 
and honorary members in any char- 
tered club shall be by a_ two-thirds 
(2s) vote of the entire board of direc- 
tors of said club.” It would not be 
proper, therefore, to provide that the 
vote of only one member of the board 
of directors would be sufficient to dis- 
qualify a proposed member. The un- 
favorable vote of more than one-third 
of your entire board is necessary to 
reject a proposed member. 


Q. Lam chairman of our club com- 
mittee on laws and regulations. Is it 
one of the duties of this committee to 
keep the members of the club advised 
on pending legislation? 


A. No. Under the provisions of the 
Standard Form for Club Bylaws, all 
matters relating to club bylaws are re- 
ferred to the committee on laws and 
regulations before action is taken by 
the club. The committee is also to co- 
operate with the board of directors in 
interpreting the spirit of the bylaws and 
securing the proper observance of all 
obligations, standards and practices 
arising under the bylaws, including the 
adjustment of any grievances. Con- 
sideration of pending legislation would 
fall within the duties of the committee 
on public and business affairs. 


Q. If our club holds a ladies’ night 
meeting instead of our regular noon 
luncheon meeting, can a member at- 
tend the round-table meeting at our 
regular meeting time and place and 
the ladies’-night meeting and receive 
credit for two meetings ? 


A. No. According to the official at- 
tendance rules, credit for attendance at 
a round-table meeting is given to a 
member “in lieu of attendance at a 
meeting of one’s own club.” During the 
week in which a round-table meeting 

held a member can secure credit for 
attending either the round-table meet- 
ing or the special meeting but he can- 
not obtain credit for attending both 
meetings 


Q. In the club of which T am secre- 
tary it has been the rule not to per- 
mit the secretary to vote on any mo- 
tions at a board meeting. Is this cor- 


rect? 


A. No. The bylaws provide that the 
board of directors shall consist of the 
officers and the elected directors. In 
listing the officers the bylaws include 
the secretary. Therefore the secretary 
has the same voting rights as any other 
member of the board of directors. 


QO. Which club should receive credit 
for an inter-club meeting, the host 
club or the visiting club? 


Both clubs receive the same credit 
for an inter-club meeting, provided the 
meeting has been arranged in advance, 
appropriate advance announcement has 
been made in both clubs and at least 
club are 
THE END 


four members of the visiting 
in attendance. 





Birthdays These clubs celebrati 


anniversary dates from July 16 


through August 15. 
~ Freeport, Illinois, July 25 
° ) Asheville, North Carolina, 
August 1] 


* 
Sth Live Oak, Florida, July 18 
° Huntingdon, Pennsylvania, July 22 


Conway, Arkansas, July 23 

Norway-Paris, Maine, July 24 
Jackson, Minnesota, August 12 
Brunswick, Georgia, August 15 


* 
9th San Pedro, California, July 29 
Ze Issaquah, Washington, August 15 
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YOURS-FOR THE FUTURE.... 


a complete official record 

of this exciting convention! 
Complete, unabridged text of all speeches. 
A running account of each session. 


Summaries of conferences and entertainment features. 


Listing of the current International officers as well as all 
convention committees. 


— Fe SS 


This issue of The Kiwanis Magazine presents the 
highlights of the great thirty-ninth annual International 
convention, But many clubs want a complete, unabridged 
record for reference and record purposes. Sometimes a 
board of directors needs to consult the proceedings to 
check on some policy matter or sometimes club officers will want 
to consult the proceedings to find a phrase or an 
idea expressed during the convention. This is why many alert clubs 
have, through the years, built up a complete collection 


of convention proceedings. 


ORDER YOUR COPY NOW FOR EARLY DELIVERY! 


order from: KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois 


Please send me (___) copies of the paperbound Proceedings @ $1.50 


( ) copies of clothbound Proceedings @ $2.50 
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when Johnny 
came marching home... 


I'll never forget the day Johnny came home wearing the band 

uniform of Middleburg High.... Boy, was he proud! I never 

was a musician. The wife isn’t either. But when Johnny wanted a trombone— 
because that’s what Glenn Miller played—well, I never thought it'd 

amount to anything. But I was wrong! Darned if the kid didn’t live and 
breathe that horn.... Never had to tell him to practice; he spent hours at it. 
And as soon as he registered in high school he signed up for the band. 

I'll have to admit that I’m proud of the kid. He can do something I never 
could. We haven't had any trouble with Johnny...not in school work, 

\ or after school was out. I know the rest of the kids in the band 
\ are the same way...good kids. Our town has juvenile delinquency 
me like most other cities. But the high school principal tells me 
ae there’s never any trouble with kids who take a real interest 

in something...the boys and girls who keep busy 


~ ; - 
with music or sports or school politics. 


Uniforms by Ostwald is interested in 
building better citizens. We've learned 
by experience that bands and uniforms 


“UNIFORMS BY Yi “ 
: build morale of boys and girls. We 
OQ tvald OSTWALD BUILDING, a have helped many Kiwanis clubs pro- 
STATEN ISLAND 1, N. Y. i vide uniforms for local school music 


ee ee : groups and we are ready to help and 
advise your club. 


America’s foremost designer and 
manufacturer of Orchestra, Band 
and Drum Corps uniforms. 
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